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Introduction 


S.N. GOENKA, or Goenkaji as he is widely and respecttully 
reterred to, passed away on September 29th, 2013. He was 
renowned in numerous countries of the world as a master 
teacher of meditation. 

He received the technique that he taught in the 1950s from 
Sayagyi u Ba Khin of Burma, who had in tum received it from 
Saya Thet Gyi, who had received it from the Venerable Ledi 
Sayadaw, a monk who had received it from his own teacher, in 
a lineage of teachers descended directly from the Buddha. The 
preservation of the technique through such a long period of time 
is extraordinary and a cause for gratitude in those who practice 
it. In a world hungry for inner peace, there was a remarkable 
spread of the technique during Goenkaji’s litetime: today, 
Vipassana courses are given in over 150 meditation centers as 
well as many temporary sites in India and around the world, 
attracting growing numbers (now about 100,000 people 
annually). 

Despite his magnetic personality, Goenkaji gave credit for the 
success of his teaching to the etTicacy of Dhamma itselí. He 
never sought to play the role of a guru or to found any sect, cult 
or religious organization. He never omitted to say that he 
received the technique from the Buddha through a chain of 
teachers down to his own teacher, and to express his gratitude to 
them for the beneíits that he had personally gained in his own 
meditation. He continually emphasized that he did not teach 
Buddhism or any kind of “ism,” that instead he taught a 
universal technique which could be practiced by people from 
any religious or philosophical background or belieí. 
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The Standard meditation course in this tradition is a ten days’ 
residential course. Participants commit themselves to staying on 
the course si te for the full ten days, observing a rigorous 
timetable, maintaining silence for the íĩrst nine days. At the 
beginning of the course, they take the Five Precepts of moral 
conduct, as given by the Buddha to householders; that is, they 
undertake to reírain from killing, to re tra in from stealing, to 
re tra in from telling lies, to re trai n from sexual misconduct 
(which involves the maintenance of complete celibacy for the 
duration of the course), and to refrain from taking any 
intoxicants. They start with the practice of Ẩnãpãna meditation, 
that is, the observation of the natural breath. On the íourth day, 
when some eoneentration has developed, they switch to the 
practice of Vipassana, the systematic observation of the entire 
mind-matter phenomenon through the medium of bodily 
sensations. On the last full day, they practice Mettã-bhãvanã, 
that is, loving kindness, or sharing the merits that they have 
gained with others. 

Although his family was from India, Goenkaji was brought up 
in Burma (today Myanmar), where he leamed the technique 
from his teacher Sayagyi u Ba Khin. After u Ba Khin 
authorized him as a teacher, he left Myanmar in 1969 in 
response to his mother’s illness, to give a ten-day course for his 
parents and twelve others in Bombay (Mumbai). The inspiration 
that he aroused and the extraordinary results of his teaching led 
to many more such courses, íĩrst in sites around India and then 
later in permanent meditation centers as they were established. 
From 1979 onwards he also gave courses outside India, notably 
in Sri Lanka, Thailand, Nepal, France, the U.K., North America, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand. All of these areas today have 
one or more centers. 

In the early days of Goenkaji’s teaching, some meditators were 
coníused about how to practice Vipassana. The question arose as 
to what was Vipassana and what was Satipatthãna. In fact 
Vipassana and Satipaịịhãna are synonymous. They are the same. 

In order to dispel this misunderstanding and to enable 
meditators to work directly with the Buddha’s words, Goenkaji 
gave the íírst Satipatthãna Sutta course at Dhammagiri, the 
main center near Mumbai, from December 16 to 22, 1981. 
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The discipline and timetable of a ten-day course remained 
unchanged, but the participants could study the text of the Sntta 
in the break periods if they wished. Goenkaji’s evening 
discourses explained and expanded on the Su tia. In this way 
pariỵatti (the theoretical study of Dhamma) and patipatti (the 
actual practice of Dhamma) were beneíĩcially combined. 

Each of the chapters of this book is a condensed version of the 
daily evening discourse given by Goenkaji during a 
Satipatthãna Sutta course held at Dhamma Bhũmi, Blackheath, 
Australia, in November 1990. The book is intended as a 
companion volume to the Mahã-satipaịthãna Sutta, The Great 
Discourse on the Establishing of Awareness, with its 
introduction and notes, published by the Vipassana Research 
Institute in 1998. That publication contains the full text of the 
Sutta and is used as a handbook by meditation students who are 
attending the course. The condensed discourses in this book 
contain only short excerpts from the Su ưa and it is not intended 
to be used during the course, when students are able to hear the 
original discourses directly. It may, however, serve as an aid to 
meditators after the course as a review of the content, an aid to 
further study of the texts for scholars, and a tool to assist with 
translation and better understanding for the beneíĩt of those 
whose mother tongue is not English. 

“Liberation can only be gained by practice, never by mere 
discussion.” These words of Goenkaji give a íitting background 
to the origin and reason for these discourses and for the 
Satipatthãna Sutta course itselí. 

Goenkaji always emphasized the importance of the actual 
practice of meditation; theory and study were understood as a 
support to the practice. In the Satipatthãna discourses, he 
wamed of how unfortunate it would be if a center became 
devoted only to the study of theory. On Satipatthãna courses, as 
with the ten-day courses, the full meditation timetable is 
followed, the discourses being restricted just to one period in the 
evening. This means that the participants can use the theory as a 
foundation from which to investigate and experience realities 
inside themselves directly, rather than being caught up in mere 
abstract debates. 
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It is not that intellectual study is discouraged but, as Goenkaji 
emphasized, theory and practice should go together. Similarly, 
on a ten-day course, the teachings in the discourses proceed 
from sĩla (morality) to samãdhi (mastery of the mind) to pannã 
(wisdom through insight) as the meditators are introduced to 
each at a practical level. 

A prerequisite for the Satipatthãna course in this tradition is 
the completion of three ten-day courses, regular daily practice 
and at least a minimum maintenance of sĩla by keeping the Five 
Precepts. It is noteworthy that the Sutta itselt' contains no 
mention of sĩla. Goenkaji explains the background in the Day 
Two discourse: the Sutta was given to the people of Kura, who 
already had a strong background of sĩla, going back generations. 
To talk of SĨỈCI to them was unnecessary; its importance was 
already understood and assumed. It is also important today that 
meditators taking this course and working with this Sutta have 
at least a basic understanding and practice of sĩla. Without this 
íbundation of morality, it is impossible for them to go to 
suíĩlcient depth in their practice to work effectively with the 
teaching in the Sutta. Many of the original audience of the Sutta 
were already highly developed in their own meditation, needing 
very little guidance to be able to develop further. While such 
attainments are not necessarily expected today, a requirement of 
the course is that the Satipatthãna students at least have some 
solid experience in this meditation, as well as íamiliarity with 
the discourses from a ten-day course. 

It was also no coincidence that Goenkaji’s teaching of the íĩrst 
course in the Satipatịhãna Sutta at Dhammagiri was 
immediately followed by his teaching of a one-month Vipassana 
course. The íurther understanding gained from attending a 
Satipatthãna course forms an essential base for practice during a 
long course, and is in fact a requirement for taking long courses 
in this tradition. This understanding forms a very important and 
helpful guide for the meditator during the extended solitude 
spent in practice on a long course. Additionally, the long course 
discourses refer frequently to the teachings of this important 
Sutta, which are also echoed in many other suttas. 
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All the thousands of discourses given by the Buddha have a 
particular meaning and inspiration. Each was uniquely tailored 
by the Buddha to its speciíic audience, to suit the listeners’ 
situation and level of understanding at that time. The 
understanding of even one or a few discourses was often 
suữĩcient for a meditator to reach the íinal goal. Nevertheless, 
this particular discourse has been singled out for intensive study 
because, given the developed nature of its original audience, it 
dispenses with many preliminaries and deals in detail with the 
technique of meditation itself. As such, it is particularly helpful 
to matured students who wish to study and understand the 
technique more deeply at the theoretical level in order to 
strengthen their practice. 

The Tirst Satipatthãna Sutta course lasted only eight days 
because this was the time Goenkaji needed to expound and 
explain the Sutta in the evening discourses. This remains the 
Standard length of the course today. The emphasis thereíore is on 
understanding the Sutta and grasping its implications by at least 
some practice. The practice is then further developed in the long 
courses after it has been solidly anchored in a deeper knowledge 
of the theory. 

It is a source of great inspiration to students on the course to 
hear the direct words of the Buddha, in a context where they can 
work with them directly. Many meditators, having practiced 
even a little, are thrilled when they íĩrst hear the Buddha’s 
words. They straightaway start to understand them in a way that 
is simply not possible for anyone who has not practiced, 
because the experiential level is missing from the 
comprehension of a non-meditator. Many course participants 
report that they feel as if the Buddha is speaking to them 
personally, as if his words were meant for them. It is a 
characteristic of an enlightened person’s teachings that they 
seem to directly address the experience of every meditator. 

In the original Mahã-satipatthãna Sutta, and írequently in 
other suttas as well, the Buddha used repetition both for 
emphasis and clarity. 
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In his discourses on the Sutta, Goenkaji recites each passage in 
Pãli in its entirety with the same effect. The resonance of the 
Buddha’s original words—especially when recited by Goenkaji, 
a master teacher of Vipassana—directly invites the listener to 
deeper meditation. However to produce a written version 
including all the Pãli that Goenkaji actually recites would risk 
presenting an unnecessary mass of material, creating diSĩculties 
for a reader. This volume thereíore separates the discourses and 
the full text. The discourses contain only excerpts from the 
Sutta, which are then followed by Goenkaji’s commentary. For 
the convenience of the reader, many repeated passages within 
the excerpts have been omitted and are indicated by ellipsis 
points (...). 

The complete Pãli text and translation appear in the 
companion volume, the Mahã-satipatthãna Sutta, The Great 
Discourse on the Establishing of Awareness. In this way, the 
Sntta can be read in its entirety with the background and 
understanding gained by Tirst reading these condensed 
discourses. Those who wish to gain the inspiration of hearing 
the Pãli in full while actually practicing may listen to recordings 
of Goenkaji’s own original discourses or recitation. 

No summary of this kind can ever capture in full the tlavor 
and impact of the original discourses. To have been present and 
to have heard such discourses in person was a great privilege 
and a source of extraordinary inspiration. The condensed 
discourses attempt to retain this tlavor and atmosphere. While 
cleaving to Goenkaji’s original words where possible, they 
attempt to distill and crystallize the meaning of each of his 
points with maximum clarity. If they can serve as an inspiration 
to all who read them to meditate at deeper levels on the path to 
liberation, their purpose will have been achieved. 

-Patrick Given- Wilson 
Dhamma Bhũmi 
Blackheath, Australia 
February 2015 



Note on the Pronunciation of Pali 


Pãli was a spoken language of northern India in the time of 
Gotama the Buddha. It was written in the Brahmĩ script in 
India in the time of Emperor Asoka and has been preserved in 
the Scripts of the various countries where the language has been 
maintained. In Roman script the following set of diacritical 
marks are used to indicate the proper pronunciation. 


The alphabet consists of forty-one characters: eight vowels 
and thirty-three consonants. 

Vowels: a, ã, i, ĩ, u, ũ, e, o 


Consonants: 

Velar: k 

Palatal: c 

Retroílex: t 

Dental: t 

Labial: p 

Miscellaneous: 


kh 

g 

gh 

n 

ch 

) 

]h 

n 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

y, r, 1 

, V, s, h, Ị, 

m 



The vowels a, i, u are short; a, I, u are long: 


a is pronounced like ‘a’ in ‘about’; ã like ‘a’ in Tather’; 

i is pronounced like ‘i’ in ‘mint’; ĩ like ‘ee’ in ‘see’; 

u is pronounced like ‘u’ in ‘put’; ũ like ‘oo’ in ‘pool’; 

e and o are pronounced long except beíore double conso- 
nants: deva, mettã; loka, photthabbã.. 


The consonant c is pronounced as in the ‘ch’ in ‘church’. All 
the aspirated consonants are pronounced with an audible ex- 
pulsion of breath following the normal unaspirated sound. 
Thereíore th is not as in ‘three’ but more like the sound in 
‘Thailand’, and ph is not as in ‘photo’ but rather is pronounced 
‘p’ accompanied by an expulsion of breath. 


The retroílex consonants— t, th, d, dh, n— are pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue turned back, whereas in the dentals— 
t, th, d, dh, n— it touches the upper íront teeth. 



The palatal nasal, n, is the same as the Spanish ‘n’, as in senor. 
The velar nasal, n, is pronounced like ‘ng’ in ‘singer’ but oc- 
curs only with the other consonants in its group: nk, nkh, ng, 
ngh. The pronunciation of the nasal m is similar to n but oc- 
curs most commonly as a terminal nasalization: ‘evam me 
sutam’. The Pãli V is a soft V or V and 1, produced with the 
tongue retroílexed, is almost a combined ‘rl’ sound. 

There are a few instances of Sanskrit words in the text. The 
following are diacritical characters that occur in Sanskrit but 
not in Pãli: 

r is the vocalic ‘r’, pronounced as ‘ri’ with a rolled ‘r’ 
s is a retroílex ‘sh’; 
s is a palatal ‘sh’. 



Namo tassa bhagavato arahato 
sammã-sambuddhassa 





DAY ONE 


T he first day of the Satipatthãna course is over. The 
technique, and your practice, remain the same. It is how- 
ever a special course in the sense that you will try to under- 
stand the words of the Buddha with reíerence to the 
technique. All the teachings, all the discourses of the Buddha 
are so enlightening, full of wisdom, so precious, just like 
portions of a big, sweet cake. Every one of them gives the 
same taste of nectar, ambrosia. The Mahã-satipatthãna Sutta 
however is chosen because it deals with this technique in 
detail. 

It is better for serious old students to hear the actual words 
of the Buddha, to understand both practice and theory more 
clearly, in more detail, and to come out of any coníusion. A 
few enthusiastic students uníortunately started teaching 
without proper training or grounding in the technique, and 
mixed other things with it. In India they attended just a few 
courses. They mostly had great attachment to their own sec- 
tarian philosophical belieís and no technique of their own. 
With only superíicial knowledge of Vipassana, they were 
unable to teach it properly. Vipassana students who attended 
their courses got very coníused. 

Similarly in the West, people have started teaching with a 
base of this technique, but diííerently. Just to diííerentiate 
they claim to teach Satipatthãna, and say that what Goenka 
teaches is Vipassana. This caused great coníusion. Sati- 
patthãna is Vipassana. Vipassana is Satipatthãna. The direct 
words of the Buddha will clariíy this. They will give inspira- 
tion and guidance, and the understanding of Dhamma at a 
deeper level. Thereíore the technique remains the same but 
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the evening discourses will cover this very important Sati- 
patthãna Sutta in detail. 

Initially Pãli, the ancient language spoken by the Buddha, 
will seem very new to you. Slowly you will start understand- 
ing the words. Later you will be able to develop a working 
knowledge of the language. Then it becomes so inspiring. If 
you are a good Vipassana meditator you will feel as if the 
words are for you, that the Buddha himselí is directing your 
practice. At this beginning stage, understand just a few words, 
which will be helpíul. 

The Three Steps 

There are three aspects, or important steps of Dhamma. The 
first is pariyatti: sufficient intellectual knowledge of the 
teaching. Those who have not even heard or read the words 
of the Enlightened Person cannot understand Dhamma and 
its universal nature. They will understand Dhamma only as 
Buddhist religion. They will take it as a sectarian philosophi- 
cal belieí, or a rite, ritual, or religious ceremony, such as they 
themselves remain involved in. Ksutavã is one who has heard 
and will understand Dhamma as universal law, truth, nature, 
not limited to any sect or community. Having heard, a sutavã 
can practice and apply it in life, and so is a íortunate person 
compared to an assutavã, who has heard nothing about uni- 
versal truth, and remains coníused. 

Hearing or reading words of pure Dhamrna is very good 
to give inspiration and guidance to start practicing. However 
if you remain satisíied just with that and don’t practice, be- 
cause now you feel you know everything at the intellectual 
level, then it becomes just a devotional game. Actually you 
don’t know because direct experience is missing. You have 
just accepted the truth without practicing, which may even 
become a hindrance to liberation. Thereíore every sutavã 
must start practicing. 
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Patipatti, the next step, is practicing Dhamma. In another 
discourse the Buddha said: 

Supatipanno Bhagavato sãvaka-sangho. 

Sãvaka means sutavã. Sãvaka-sangho means the sangha 
which is sãvaka, which has heard the teaching of the Buddha 
and started walking on the path properly—that is, 
supatipanno, “well practiced.” Walking on the path they will 
reach the íinal destination of full liberation. Patipatti will do 
this, not pariyatti alone. With pariyatti you start understand- 
ing that as a human being, as a social being, you must live a 
life of morality in your íamily and in society. If you disturb 
the peace and harmony of others, how can you experience 
peace and harmony? So you abstain from any physical or 
vocal action which hurts and harms other beings. You ab- 
stain from killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, lying, harsh 
words, backbiting or useless, meaningless words which waste 
your time and that of others, and from taking any kind of 
intoxicant. You also understand that by abstaining from un- 
wholesome actions you are actually obliging yourselí, not 
only others. Such unwholesome actions cannot be períormed 
unless you generate great impurity in the mind; like craving, 
greed, aversion, ego, and fear. when you do that, you harm 
yourselí. For this reason you understand the importance of 
sĩla, which rneans “morality.” 

However even with your intellectual understanding, main- 
tainingst/íỉ becomes diííicult without control over the mind. 
Thereíore you must practice samãdhi, that is mastery of the 
mind. In certain circumstances, such as the environment of 
a Vipassana course, it is easy not to break you rsĩla, but walk- 
ing on the path you have to develop this mastery. You start 
becoming supatipanno. Now you are practicing using 
Anãpãna, awareness of your respiration, which is patipatti. 

As you proceed on the path properly, as an enlightened 
person intends you to, you have to control the mind in a 
proper way, or this control will not take you to the third 
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step o ỉpativedhana. Literally this means “piercing, penetrat- 
ing.” Your samãdhi concentrates the mind on the reality per- 
taining to yourselí, your own mind-matter phenomenon, 
because respiration is related to both mind and matter. How- 
ever, as you proceed you will notice a great stock of accu- 
mulated impurities inside. Although you try to control your 
physical and vocal actions, yet you get ovenvhelmed by them 
from time to time. Thereíore you have to reach that depth 
of truth which will take these impurities out. 

Pannatti is apparent truth: it seems to be, it appears to be 
so. To witness ultimate truth you have to rernove this cur- 
tain of apparent truth, pierce, penetrate, and cut it asunder. 
This is Vipassana. In another text it was said: 

Pannatti thapetvã visesena passatí ti vipassanã. 

Pannatti thapetvã means “having removed the apparent 
truth.” Then Vipassana sees (passati) things by their charac- 
teristic (visesena). By piercing, penetrating the apparent, 
solidiíied, intensiíied truth, which has to be dissected, dis- 
integrated, dissolved, you move towards the ultimate truth 
of what is called “I,” “mine,” the material structure, the men- 
tal structure, and the mental contents. Then piercing the 
entire íield of mind and matter you can witness something 
beyond—the ultimate truth of nibbãna, which is eternal, be- 
yond the entire íield of mind and matter. This practice of 
piercing wisdom, pativedhana, which is Vipassana, leads to 
the íinal goal of full liberation. 

Thereíore understand that the purpose of hearing this Sutta 
during the course is not merely for pariyatti. However help- 
ful this theoretical knowledge might be, all three steps of 
pariỵatti, patipatti, and pativedhana have to be taken. These 
three cover the entire universe oípannã, that is wisdom. 

In ten-day courses you have heard about the three stages 
of pannã. Suta-mayãpannã is what you have heard. It is some- 
one else’s wisdom, not yours. Cintã-mayãpannã is your in- 
tellectual reasoning, your understanding of someone else’s 
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wisdom. Both are good, but only if you take the third step 
of bhãvanã-mayã pannã, to witness the truth yourselí. Re- 
peated witnessing develops your wisdom and it is this direct 
experience that takes you to the final goal. 

Different words for this threeíold distinction are used in 
another Indian tradition. First is sadda sacca, truth of the 
word. Fanatics think that the truth of the scriptures must be 
accepted even without understanding it. when witnessed, 
experienced, it may be true, but they have merely heard and 
developed attachment. It is not truth for them. Next is 
anumãna sacca, intellectual understanding by iníerence. From 
srnoke you infer fire. You have not seen the fire. Both of 
these can be illusionary, delusionary. 

Third is the truth you directly witness yourselí Ipaccakkha 
sacca. The entire teaching of an enlightened person is to in- 
spire you to do this. Belieí in the Buddha’s words is essen- 
tial, but unless you yourselí witness the truth you can never 
become enlightened. To listen and understand intellectually 
is very helpíul, but at the same time every teaching has to be 
witnessed by those who aspire to get liberated. This is what 
is taught in the Satipatthãna Sutta, and its every word should 
inspire and guide you. 

Sati —Avvareness 

Sati rneans awareness, the witnessing of every reality per- 
taining to rnind and matter within the framework of the body. 
Only with proper understanding and wisdom does it become 
satipatthãna. Thãna rneans getting established. Patthãna 
means getting established in a proper way, which is in differ- 
ent ways, or pakãrena: 

Pakãrena jãnãtiti pannã. 

Pannã, wisdom ,jãnãti, understands, reality from different 
angles. Witnessing from only one angle is partial, distorted 
truth. You have to try to witness the totality, which is done 
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by observing from different angles. Then it is pakarena, and 
it becomes pannã. 

Thus satỉ becomes patthãna when it is joined with pannã. 
whenever the Buddha uses the words sati or sato, he also 
uses sampajãno, as in the Sutta: 

ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã 

Atãpĩ means “ardently.” However s ati is períect only with 
wisdom, sampajãno, with the understanding of the nature of 
reality at the experiential level—that is, its basic characteris- 
tic of anicca, arising and passing. Because its nature is to be 
impermanent, the characteristic of dukkha, misery or suf- 
íering, is also inherent. Practicing with pannã, you will un- 
derstand dukkha with your own experience. Every pleasant 
experience, every pleasant situation is anicca. Everything 
within the framework of the body changes into something 
unpleasant, so it is nothing but dukkha. The law of nature is 
such. Yet the tendency of the rnind is to get attached and 
cling to a pleasant experience, and when it is gone you feel 
so miserable. This is not a philosophy but a truth to be ex- 
perienced by pativedhana: dividing, dissecting, disintegrat- 
ing, dissolving you reach the stage of bhanga, total 
dissolution. You witness the solidiíied, material structure, 
the body, as actually nothing but subatomic particles ,kalãpas, 
arising and passing. Similarly the rnind and mental contents 
maniíest as very solidiíied, intensiíied emotions—anger, fear, 
or passion—which overpower you. Vipassana, pativedbana, 
helps you. With piercing, penetrating pannã you divide, dis- 
sect, disintegrate to the stage where this intense emotion is 
nothing but wavelets. The whole material and mental struc- 
tures and the mental contents are nothing but wavelets, wave- 
lets, anicca, anicca. 

Then the reality about this “I” or “mine” or “myselí ” be- 
comes clear. They are just conventional words. There is no 
“I” to possess this mind-matter structure, these material and 
mental phenomena. Mere mind and matter constantly 
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interact, constantly iníluence each other, and become a cause 
for the arising of each other, resulting in currents, crosscur- 
rents, and undercurrents going on in what you call “ĩ.”Anattã 
becomes clear at the experiential level. 

Anicca, dukkha, anattã —that is, impermanence, misery, and 
egolessness—should not just be taken as a sectarian philoso- 
phy. They don’t apply just to Buddhists. Everyone, man or 
woman, of any color or religion, is merely a constant inter- 
action of mind and matter. Out of ignorance, enormous at- 
tachment develops to this false ego, this “I,” which brings 
nothing but misery. 

The law of nature becomes so clear with pativedhana, with 
piercing, penetrating pannã. Without this, mere awareness 
will not help because you will always remain with the appar- 
ent truth, and you won’t understand the real, ultimate truth. 
A circus girl on a tightrope is very aware of every step she 
takes. Her life and parts of her body are in danger. Still she is 
far from liberation, because she is only with apparent truth, 
not with pannã inside. The sati is not períect, because it has 
to be established with the wisdom of anicca, dukkha, anattã 
at the experiential level. Satipatthãna is sati with pannã. Then 
it plays a very important part in the practice of Dhamma, of 
witnessing the truth. The Satipatthãna discourse is for this 
purpose. 

In the ordinary ten-day discourses, you hear of five íriends: 
saddhã, íaith; viriya, effort; sati, awareness; samãdhi, con- 
centration; and pannã, wisdom. They were called indriyas 
by the Buddha. Indra means “ruler,” “king.” It is the name 
of the king of the celestial world. The sense doors are one 
type of indriya: the eyes, ears, nose, tongue and body. They 
are called this because they keep mastering and overpower- 
ing us. The five íriends, or íaculties which we master, are 
another type, and sati is one of these. These indriyas were 
also called “íorces” or “strengths” ( balas ). For every medi- 
tator these five are very important strengths, and sati is 
arnong them. It is so important. Sati is also a very important 
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íactor of enlightenment. With every one of the seven fac- 
tors of enlightenment you start with awareness, and you are 
aware of it till you reach the final goal. However sati is im- 
portant and fruitful only if used properly, as explained by 
the Buddha in the teachings of this Satipatthãna Sutta. 

Pariyatti —Theoretical Knowledge 

Tomorrow we will start reading this sutta. The background 
given today is to help you understand that practice is most 
important. There is a great danger that just reading or hear- 
ing suttas or discourses may become a life aim. Great care 
should be taken that the purpose of a Vipassana center re- 
mains patipatti and pativedhana, the wisdom that is devel- 
oped and multiplied by experience: little by little, step by 
step, as you divide, dissect, disintegrate, dissolve and pierc- 
ingly, penetratingly move from the apparent truth towards 
the ultimate truth. 

One reason, out of many, why Vipassana got lost in India 
after the time of the Buddha was because theory and suttas 
alone were given importance. People felt satisíied just recit- 
ing a discourse, or reciting, memorizing the entire Tipitaka — 
the teachings of the Buddha—as if the purpose of their life 
was fulfilled. Then came discussions, debates, arguments 
about the meaning of words. Coníusion prevailed, and with- 
out practice there was no understanding. The words of an 
enlightened person are words of experience, to guide people 
to witness the truth. Playing games with them creates a great 
hindrance. Thereíore we use the Buddha’s words to under- 
stand how he wanted us to practice. They give inspiration 
and guidance, but the actual practice remains predominant. 

Of course we are not denouncing pariyatti. How can one 
who is practicing what the Buddha taught be against the 
words of the Buddha? However the practice, not the words, 
should remain the rnain aim of our life. We are very thankíul 
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to the Sangha who maintained the purity of the words of 
the Buddha and those among thern who maintained the prac- 
tice of Vipassana; otherwise it would have been lost long 
ago. Because of this tradition of ours we received the prac- 
tice in its pristine purity and we are deeply grateíul. Simi- 
larly we have great gratitude to those who, whether or not 
they practiced, at least maintained the words of the Buddha 
from teacher to pupil for twenty-five centuries. 

Now so many queries arise about the Buddha’s teaching. 
Is this the Buddha’s teaching or not? Prooí is possible only 
because of those in the Sangha of this school who felt re- 
sponsible for keeping the Buddha’s words intact. So they 
are called Dhammabhanậãgãrikas, treasurers of the 
Dhamrna—that is, of the words of the Buddha. As a result 
we can compare the words with the results from the prac- 
tice of the technique. 

Thereíore let both pariyatti and patipatti be joined together. 
Pariyatti gives us coníidence that our practice is as the Bud- 
dha wanted, in the proper way. 

Now this Satipatthãna Sutta will be studied. If someone 
wants to study the entire Tipitaka it is wonderful. Every word 
is nectar, gives personal guidance, and is so clear and inspir- 
ing. However this is not necessary. Proper understanding of 
a few suttas is good enough. The Buddha said that even one 
gãthã or verse of two lines, if understood properly, is good 
enough for the íinal goal. A literal meaning of pariyatti , or 
pariyapti in Sanskrit and Hindi, is “sufficient.” For sorne a 
larger number of discourses is sufficient. The words of the 
Buddha that you get in the evening discourses on a course 
are pariyatti. You understand how to practice properly, and 
why in this way, and you develop coníidence in the steps 
you are taking. A few suttas, discourses, can be discussed in 
the evening discourses at centers, for understanding, but that 
should not be the main aim. Othenvise they will just be- 
come pariyatti centers: for teaching the Tipitaka, for 
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discussion, recitation and debate, and also for emotional, de- 
votional and intellectual games. 

This is thereíore a warning to those who manage such cen- 
ters around the world, now and for centuries in the íuture: 
it is essential that the teaching and practice of Vipassana al- 
ways remain the main activity, because the final goal will be 
reached only when you take steps on the path. 

Thereíore from tomorrow evening we will recite the sutta, 
to understand patipatti anảpativedhana, the practical aspect, 
properly. We are on the right path, a path without diversion 
or deviation, a straight path to the final goal, without wast- 
ing time here and there on side issues. 

The practice remains the same. Now you are practicing 
Anãpãna, observing the truth of the breath. This is sati. 
Breath is the nature of a living being, not merely because a 
book or your teacher or the Buddha says so. You are wit- 
nessing it, Corning in, going out, as it is. It is not a breathing 
exercise. You donh regulate it but just observe. Naturally 
your rnind starts getting concentrated. The breath becomes 
finer, shorter. Then it just makes a U-turn as it comes in or 
goes out, and at times it seems to stop. Again a big breath 
comes, out of hunger for oxygen and you are just aware. 
Again it becomes short, makes a U-turn, stops. You do noth- 
ing. whether it is a long breath, or a short breath, you are 
just aware. Of course at times when you canh feel the subtle 
breath, you may have a few intentional, conscious breaths, 
just to feel the natural breath again. 

This course is only eight days long, so time is short. Use it 
most seriously. You have a wonderful advantage here in that 
new students who oíten donh understand the value of disci- 
pline and silence, and who in their coníusion disturb others, 
are not allowed on the course. As mature old students of at 
least a few courses you understand the work, and you un- 
derstand that continuity of practice is the secret of success. 
If you keep stopping your work out of laziness, wandering, 
roaming about or lying down and sleeping, you canh reach 
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the goal. Of course your mind will wander away, but you 
bring it back. Your effort must be continuous. Even the so- 
called recess periods, including the nighttime, are for seri- 
ous work, for meditation, for awareness. Sati must get 
established— satipatthãna. 'Nowvỉ'\úiAnãpãna, you are aware 
of respiration. Sitting, standing, walking, lying down; bath- 
ing, washing, eating, drinking—day and night, except only 
the period of deep sleep, you are aware of natural breath. 
Th esati gets patthãna. Awareness gets well established. Then 
in Vipassana the awareness, day and night, is of arising and 
passing, anicca. 

All the rules are so important. A course like this without 
new students and with minimum disturbance, where 
everybody is so serious, is very rare. Make best use of this 
opportunity, this íacility, to get your awareness established 
with wisdom, to come nearer and nearer to the final goal. 
Make best use of this wonderful technique. Make best use 
of Dhamma for your own good, beneíit, and liberation from 
the bondages, shackles and chains of craving, aversion, and 
ignorance. May you all enjoy real peace, harmony and 
happiness. 

May all beings be happy. 




DAY TWO 


T he second day of the Satipatthãna course is over. This 
evening we will start to go through the discourse to 
understand it in relation to the actual practice. 

The name of the discourse is Mahã-satipatthãna Sutta. Sutta 
means discourse. Mahã means great, and indeed there is an- 
other shorter discourse on Satipatthãna. This present dis- 
course, however, covers more subjects in detail and is 
thereíore called mahã. 

Sati means awareness. It is a very important íaculty of 
Dhamrna, as was discussed yesterday. It is one of the indriyas, 
the íaculties to be developed. It is one of th ebalas, the íorces, 
the strengths that must be developed to master Dhamma. It 
is one of the bojjhangas, íactors of enlightenment. Sammã- 
sati is part of the Noble Eightíold Path. Its literal meaning, 
as commonly used nowadays in India as srnrti , is “memory” 
or “remembrance”. Vipassana involves no past memory, but 
you must always remember the object of meditation, which 
is the reality pertaining to rnind and matter within the frame- 
work of the body. A better sense or understanding of sati is 
awareness, which is what it is; and awareness has to be of the 
reality of this moment as it is, of the present, not the past or 
íuture. 

Patthãna rneans getting established. Pa means extensively, 
which includes the element of pannã, wisdom. The aware- 
ness is not rnerely of the truth of mind and matter, but also 
of the nature of this truth: how it arises and passes; how it is 
a source of misery; how it is not “I,” how it is substanceless. 
Direct experience is required. This is not mere intellectual 
understanding of an apparent truth. Awareness is established 
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with wisdom, which is the understanding of the true nature 
of reality. Hence the name Mahã-Satipatthãna Sutta. 

The discourse starts: 

Evam me sutam. 

This was heard by me. 

The words are not those of the Buddha. There is a history 
behind them, which Vipassana meditators should know. 

when the Buddha passed away at the ripened age of eighty, 
his students then present who were arahants, fully liberated, 
understood that everyone, a Buddha or an ordinary person, 
has to pass away. This is a law of nature. Others of his stu- 
dents who were not developed in Dhamrna to this extent 
felt very sad, and some even cried. However one person, a 
rnonk, old in age but not wisdom, dissented. He felt very 
happy that the old man had passed away: now they were free 
of his clutches and could do what they liked. The Buddha’s 
own teaching after all was: Attãhi attano nãtho—You areyour 
own master. This incident reveals that elements had already 
entered the Sangha who were not interested in Dhamma. They 
had comeỷor status, a comỷortabỉe life, and more alms and re- 
spect than they would receive otherwise. 

I feel very grateful to thừ monk. whỵỉ when Mahãkassapa, 
a wise, elderly monk, an arahant, fully liberated, and one of 
the chief disciples of the Buddha, heard this, he decided to 
preserve the actual teachings of the Buddha against íuture 
distortion by such elements. For forty-five years, day and 
night, the Buddha had taught Dhamrna, hardly resting two 
or three hours at night, and even that not in ordinary sleep 
but with awareness and equanimity, with wisdom. He had 
given 82,000 discourses, and his leading arahant disciples had 
given another 2,000. This makes 84,000 in all. Mahăkassapa 
thought that others, like this old monk, would in íuture 
misquote the teachings, substituting their own words and 
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removing essential disciplines—all of which did happen. 
Thereíore he decided to call a coníerence of 500 elderly 
monks, arahants who were eyewitnesses to the Buddha’s 
teaching, to recite, compile and authenticate the actual words. 
Just a few could have done this, but to impress people and 
ensure acceptance he took 500 immediately after the 
Buddha’s death. Together they were to recite every word of 
the Buddha and give it the Seal of authenticity. 

Ananda 

Ảnanda was recommended to him as the 500 th member of 
this gathering. Ãnanda was born on the same day as Gotama 
the Buddha, was his cousin and had spent his childhood and 
youth with him. when the Buddha became enlightened, 
Ảnanda was one of many íamily members who renounced 
the householder’s life and joined him. As the number of 
followers, and so the work, grew, the Buddha needed an 
assistant. Some came, but with various motives. The usual 
one was the hope for a private viewing of miracles, although 
in public the Buddha discouraged miracles. Another was to 
hear the answers to certain philosophical questions which 
he would never answer in public. Such people could not stay 
long, and they left. 

As the Buddha grew in age to fifty-five, the need for a 
stable personal assistant was accepted. Many senior monks 
were very eager to serve him so closely, but he was known to 
preíer Ãnanda. Yet Ananda remained silent. He actually asked 
the Buddha to agree to some terms. There were seven or 
eight, very healthy terrns, and the Buddha accepted all of 
them. One was that if ever the Buddha gave a discourse at 
which Ànanda was not present, the Buddha must, on re- 
turning, repeat the discourse to him. Thus he heard every 
discourse for the last twenty-five years of the Buddha’s life. 
He had also heard them beíore that time. Ànanda had a 
wonderful íaculty of memory due to his practice and past 
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good qualities. If he heard something once, he could repeat 
it any time, word for word, like a Computer or tape recorder 
today. 

Ãnanda had served the Buddha for twenty-five years. He 
had been so close to him, was his great personal devotee, yet 
he was not an arahant, not fully liberated. He was only a 
sotãpanna, having reached the first stage of liberation after 
the initial experience of Nibbãna. Beyond that is the stage 
of sakadãgãmĩ, then anãgãmĩ, then arahant. You should un- 
derstand from this that a Buddha cannot liberate anyone. 
Ãnanda also knew Dhamma so well: thousands taught by 
him were arahants, yet he was continually serving the Bud- 
dha, without the time to progress himselí. 

So Mahãkassapa approached him, saying that now that the 
Buddha had passed away Ãnanda had the time, and as a 
teacher he himselí knew the technique so well. He asked 
him to work to become an arahant and join the gathering 
since he would be a great asset there. Ãnanda gladly agreed; 
he would practise for a few days, become an arahant, and 
join them. 

He started working very vigorously, aiming to become an 
arahant. As a teacher he advised others not to develop ego, 
as it was a dangerous obstacle. Often the teacher when he 
practises íorgets his own teaching, and this is what happened. 
His aim was—“I must become an arahant.” He rnade no 
progress. Mahãkassapa came and told him that the coníer- 
ence would start the following day, if necessary without him. 
If he was not an arahant they would take someone else. Again 
he tried the whole night—“I must become an arahant The 
night passed away and the sun rose. Exhausted from his work, 
he decided to rest. He didn’t cry, he had that good quality. 
Now he was not aiming to be an arahant. He just accepted 
the fact that he was not an arahant, he was only a sotãpanna. 
Like a good meditator, remaining aware of sensations aris- 
ing and passing, he took rest. His mind was now no longer 
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in the íuture, but in the reality of the present moment. Be- 
fore his head reached the pillow, he became an arahant. 

It is a middle path. With too rnuch laxity you achieve noth- 
ing. With overexertion the rnind is unbalanced. Ananda 
joined the coníerence. 

Now Ãnanda was asked exactly what the Buddha had said, 
and all the teachings were compiled. Three divisions were 
made, called Tipitaka. Ti means three, pitaka commonly 
means basket, though it also reíers to scriptures. The first is 
Sutta-pitaka, the public discourses. 

The second is Vinaỵa-pitaka, the discourses to rnonks and 
nuns about discipline and sĩ la. For householders, five pre- 
cepts, sĩlas, are good enough, but for the monks and nuns 
there were over 200 sĩlas, which is why the old monk dis- 
sented. 

The third is Abhidhamma-pitaka, higher Dhamma, deeper 
truths about the laws of nature not easily understood by an 
ordinary person. It is an analytical study of the entire field 
of rnind and matter with full detail of the reality pertaining 
to matter (rũpa), rnind (citta), and the mental íactors, the 
mental concomitants, the mental contents (cetasika). It fully 
explains how they interact and iníluence each other, how 
matter and mind stimulate the arising of both themselves 
and each other, and the interconnections, currents, and 
crosscurrents deep inside. This all becomes clear not just by 
reading Abhidhamma, but only by a deep practice of Vi- 
passana. Ãnanda was asked to recite the Suttas and 
Abhidhamma, and another arahant, períect in the discipline, 
Upăli, was asked to recite the Vinaya. 

This discourse comes in the Sutta-pitaka. 

Ananda starts Evaĩn me sutam, “This was heard by me,” 
because he had heard it directly from the Buddha. He also 
gives an explanation of the situation in which the Sutta was 
given. “At one time the Enlightened One was living (viharati) 
among the Kurũs at Kammãssadhammam, a market town of 
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the Kurũ people.” Viharati is only used in India for very en- 
lightened persons or those practising Dhamma. Kurũ was 
then one of sixteen States in northern India at that time, 
now called Haryana, somewhere near Delhi and Punjab. The 
Buddha called the bhikkhus, that is the meditators present, 
and spoke. 

Kurũ 

The Buddha gave this discourse in Kurũ for a reason. Not 
only the Buddha but others also had high regard for the 
people of Kurũ. In another Indian tradition, the Bhagavad- 
Gĩtã starts with the words: Dharmakshetre, Kurukshetre, 
meaning in “the íield of Dhamma, the íield of Kurũ.” In 
another discourse the Buddha explains how the Kurũs lived 
a life of morality, observing sĩla, from the king to the lowest 
subject. This was quite unusual, and what is now called sĩla- 
dhamma had then been called Kurũ-dhamma. Morality was 
their nature. 

At that time, in a past life of the Buddha, the then- 
bodhisatta was the ruler of Kurũ. Kalinga, another State now 
called Orissa, was suííering from drought and íamine year 
aíter year. It was then believed that such íamines happened 
when people did not lead moral lives, because the ruler him- 
self did not live a rnoral life. The elders of Kalinga advised 
the king to take five precepts, let all his people do the same, 
and observe them. It was also important that the precepts 
were taken from someone períect in thern. They recom- 
rnended the ruler of Kurũ, a períect person, all of whose 
subjects lived a moral life. 

Two brahmin ambassadors were sent. They told the ruler 
the whole story and asked him to write the precepts down 
on a slate: on his behalí they would read it out, and people 
would start practising and so come out of their misery. The 
ruler of Kurũ reíused. Although he had been living a períect 
life of sĩla, he felt he had committed one slight mistake. He 
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sent them to his elderly mother. she also said she had made 
one slight mistake. So they were sent to the chief queen; 
and similarly, successively to the king’s younger brother, to 
the prime minister, the revenue minister, the chief business- 
man, down even to the charioteer and the watchman at the 
gate. All said they had made a slight mistake. 

Yet these mistakes were so trivial. For example, the king 
had been demonstrating his skill in archery. An arrow fell in 
a pond, and did not float. Perhaps it pierced a fish. whether 
it actually did is doubtíul. The Kurũ people were that care- 
ful. 

A base of sĩla is essential. However, in the gap between 
one Buddha and another, other parts of Dhamma becorne 
lost, and this is what had happened. The Dhamma that a 
Buddha gives is complete and pure— kevalaparipunnam, 
kevalaparisuddham —with nothing to be added or taken out. 
As time passes important parts get lost. Pannã, the most 
difficult part, disappears first: only Ìntellectual/Wĩ7ĩíĩ remains. 
Then pure samãdhi goes: imaginations remain, but the aware- 
ness of reality goes. Sĩla remains, but when the other steps 
are lost, it is overemphasised and stretched to such extremes 
that the mind becomes unbalanced. The same thing happens 
in India today: people become too unbalanced to practise 
proper samãdhi and pannã. 

The Buddha kept condemning sĩla-vata-parãmãsa. Vata 
means a vow. Parãmãsa means attachment. Without proper 
samãdhi or pannã, people take a vow, vata, and stretch just 
one sĩla, thinking that it will liberate them. There is nothing 
wrong in sĩla or vata, both are important. A vow not to take 
meals after midday helps your meditation, or to fast for a 
day keeps you healthy. But when it becomes stretched people 
fast for up to a month, just to prove their Dhamma, and the 
essence, the purpose gets lost. 

This was the situation in Kurũ at that tirne. Their sĩla was 
good, but had been stretched. Although that was wrong, 
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still observingsĩ/íí is deíinitely much better than not observ- 
ing it. what they lacked in Dhamma, could be gained by the 
technique. The Sutta thereíore does not talk of sĩla, because 
this strong background was already there. With such a good 
base, the people of Kurũ would understand the details of 
this technique rnuch better. Thereíore the Buddha gave this 
Sutta in Kurũ. 

Then he addressed the bhikkhus. In the ordinary language 
of India a bhikkhu rneans a monk, a recluse, but in all of the 
Buddha’s teachings a bhikkhu rneans anyone who is practis- 
ing the teaching of Dhamrna. Thereíore it rneans a medita- 
tor, whether a householder—man or woman—or a monk or 
nun. 


The Opening Words 

Ekãyano ayam, bhikkhave, maggo 
This is the one and only path. 

Sattãnam visuddhiyã: to puriíy individuals. This at the 
mental level. Washing the body externally will not puriíy 
the mind. The results of this puriíication follow: 

Soka-paridevãnam samatikkamãya: transcending very deep 
sorrow, soka, and its maniíestation in crying and lamenta- 
tion, parideva. As you practise, it comes to the suríace and 
observing, you pass beyond it, samatikkamãya. 

Dukkha-domanassãnam atthangamãya. At a subtler level 
there is still unpleasant íeeling in the mind, domanassa, and 
unpleasant sensation on the body, dukkha. These also are 
eradicated, atthangamãya. 

Nãyassa adhigamãya. Nãỵa means truth. If you work with 
contemplation or imagination such results will not come. 
Only the suríace of the mind is puriíied. The deepest mis- 
ery can only be taken out when you observe the reality of 
mind and matter and their interconnection, from gross 
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apparent truth to the subtlest ultimate truth. The truth ex- 
perienced by the Buddha can only liberate the Buddha. A 
Buddha can only show the path, you have to walk on it. 
Nãỵassa adhigamãya is the high road of liberation. 

Nibbãnassa sacchikiriyãya. Nibbãna has to be experienced, 
realised ,sacchikiriyãya, by the observation of truth. You have 
to reach the subtlest reality of rnind and matter and then 
transcend it to witness something beyond. The entire field 
of mind and matter is that of anicca, arising and passing. At 
a gross level it arises, seems to stay for some time, and then 
passes away. At a subtler level, it passes with great rapidity. 
At the subtlest level there is merely oscillation. The ulti- 
mate truth beyond is where nothing arises or passes. It is 
beyond mind and matter, beyond the entire sensorium, the 
sensory field. The experience of nibbãna can be for a few 
moments, a few minutes, a few hours; it depends, but you 
come back a changed person. You canh explain it. Of course 
people can give long intellectual explanations, but the sense 
organs stop íunctioning in nibbãna. They cannot be used to 
explain it. Thus the last of the six qualities of Dhamma is 
paccattãĩn veditabbo: it must be experienced directly and 
personally by each individual within him- or herselí. 

Ekãyano maggo, “the one and only path,” seerns to be nar- 
row-minded. Those who have not walked on the path, or 
have not walked on it very rnuch, may feel uncomíortable. 
For those who have walked on it, it is clearly the one and 
only path. It is aíter all the universal law of nature. It is to be 
experienced and understood by everyone, from any religion 
or country. Fire will burn anyone’s hand. If you donh like 
being burnt, you keep your hand away, whether you are a 
Buddhist or a Christian, an Australian or an American. The 
law of gravity exists with or without Newton. The law of 
relativity exists with or without Einstein. Similarly the law 
of nature remains whether or not there is a Buddha. It is 
cause and effect. Two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxy- 
gen make water. If either is missing on a planet, there will be 
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no water. This is a law of nature. This is Dhamma. As you 
proceed—and work much deeper—you will understand this. 
If you don’t want misery, you have to remove the cause. 
Then the resulting misery is automatically removed. 

If you think that sorne supernatural power will liberate 
you in spite of all your impurities, it is just wishful thinking. 
It won’t happen. You have to work according to the law of 
nature. Your present deep habit pattern of reacting out of 
ignorance, as a result of which you keep experiencing mis- 
ery, has to be changed. 

In this sense it is ekãyano maggo, and the Buddha now de- 
scribes it íurther. 

...ỵadidam cattãro satipatthãnã: that is to say, the four 
satipatthãnas. At this stage note how there are four 
satipatthãnas, or four ways of establishing awareness with 
wisdom. The íirst is: 

Kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ saĩnpajãno satimã, vineyya 
lo ke abhijjhãdomanassam. 

Kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati: to live witnessing the reality of 
the body in the body. The practice is done ãtãpĩ, very ar- 
dently, diligently, sampajãno, with the wisdom of arising and 
passing, and satimã, with awareness. No imagination is in- 
volved, rather direct full awareness, with wisdom. The truth 
pertaining to the body is observed, experienced within the 
body itselí. This is don evineỵya, keeping away from ,abhiijhã- 
domanassam, craving and aversion towards the ỉoke, the 
mind-matter phenomena. 

Vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã, 
vineyỵa loke abhiiihãdomanassam. 

The second is vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati: to live wit- 
nessing the truth of bodily sensations. Again there is no 
imagination. The truth is observed within the bodily sensa- 
tions, by direct experience in the same way. 
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Citte cittanupassĩ viharati atapĩ sampajano satima, vineyya 
loke abhiiihãdomanassam. 

Similarly the third is citte cittãnupassĩ viharati: witnessing 
the reality of mind within mind. 

Dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno 
satimã, vineỵỵa loke abhiiihãdomanassaĩn. 

The íourth is dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati: witness- 
ing the reality of the mental contents, the law of nature, of 
mind and matter, within the law, within the mental contents. 
This is done in the same way. 

These four satipatthãnas, observing the truth of body, or 
sensations, or mind, or contents of the rnind, all have to be 
directly experienced. Intellectual understanding will give you 
inspiration and guidance as to how to practise, but only ex- 
perience will give results. This is to be understood as we 
proceed. 

Now you are working with respiration, the reality of this 
moment, as it is, Corning and going, deep or shallow. You try 
also to maintain awareness of the reality of sensation in this 
area of the body, below the nostrils above the upper lip, as it 
maniíests from moment to moment. The object is this area 
of the body. Try to maintain the continuity of awareness day 
and night, except when you are in deep sleep. Most of the 
tirne the mind will wander. You will íorget, you canh help it, 
but as soon as you realise, bring the rnind back. Donh gen- 
erate disappointment or depression. Just accept that the rnind 
has wandered away, and start again. Work more seriously, 
more diligently now. Time is very short. You have come to a 
course with a very serious atmosphere, undisturbed by new 
students. Make use of it for your own good, beneíit and 
liberation. May you all enjoy real peace, harmony, happi- 
ness. 

May all beings be happy. 
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JL HE THIRD DAY of the Satipatthana course is over. 

We expressed our gratitude to the old monk because of 
whom Mahãkassapa decided to compile all the teachings. 
As a result, they were maintained in their pristine purity 
from generation to generation. Sometimes something very 
wholesome results from an unwholesome situation. This is 
what happened. Over the centuries six councils of monks 
have recited and authenticated the Tipitaka, to rernove any 
mistakes that had crept in. Three councils were held in In- 
dia, one in Sri Lanka, and two in Burma. The sixth and most 
recent was in Rangoon in 1955-56,2,500 years after the Bud- 
dha passed away. Just as we are grateíul to those who main- 
tained the practice in its pristine purity, we are also grateíul 
to those who have maintained the purity of the Buddha’s 
words. Today we can compare the words with the technique, 
and derive more inspiration by knowing that we are practic- 
ing as the Buddha taught. 

We continue with the discourse. 


The Four Satipatthanas 

As we discussed, there are four satipatthãnas: 

kãỵe kãỵãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã, vineyya 
loke abhiiihãdomanassam; 

vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã, 
vineyya loke abhiiihãdomanassam; 

citte cittãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimă, vineyya 
loke abhiiihãdomanassaĩỊĩ; 
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dhammesu dhammanupassĩ viharati atapĩ sampajano satima, 
vineyỵa loke abhiiihãdomanassam. 

The purpose of satipatthãna is to explore the area which is 
identiíied with “I,” to which so much attachment develops. 
There are two distinct íields: kãya (body) and citta (mind). 

The exploration must be done at the experiential, not the 
intellectual, level. If you try to understand body just by tak- 
ing the attention, say, to the head and asserting that “This is 
rny head,” it is only an intellectual truth, that of sannã (rec- 
ognition). To experience reality you must feel it. Thereíore 
there must be sensation, and kãỵa (body) and vedanã (sen- 
sation) go together in this exploration. 

Similarly with citta: to sit down and merely assert that this 
is your rnind will only be an imagination or at best an intel- 
lectual understanding. To experience rnind, something must 
arise in the rnind: perhaps some strong craving or aversion, 
or some thought. It arises and passes away. whatever it is is 
called dhamma, the literal meaning of which is dhãretĩ ti 
dhamma, “that which is contained” by citta. Just as kãya and 
vedanã go together, citta and dhamma go together. Then, as 
the Buddha elsewhere announced from his own experience, 
another reality: vedanã-samosaranã sabbe dhammã. “Every- 
thing that arises in the mind starts flowing with a sensation 
on the body.” Samosaranã means “gets collected together 
and flows.” 

Vedanã thereíore becomes so important. To explore the 
kãya you have to feel sensations. Similarly in the explora- 
tion of citta and dhamma, everything that arises in the rnind 
maniíests as a sensation. 

Continuing, each satipatthãna. has certain similar words: 

Kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati: anupassĩ comes from passana 
or dassana, “to look.” You see things directly yourselh 
Vipassanã means seeing in a special way, the correct way. 
Vividhena means in different ways, from different angles. 
Vicayena. means by dividing, dissecting, disintegrating. So 
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you observe whatever reality has arisen. Anupassanã means 
continuously from moment to moment. Thus kãye 
kãyãnupassĩ is to observe the body from moment to mo- 
ment within, that is, in the body. Similarly vedanãsu is in the 
sensations, citte is in the mind and dhammesu is in the men- 
tal contents. 

Vipassana uses no imagination. You could imagine a sensa- 
tion and that it is changing even without experiencing it, 
but this is not reality as it is, where it is. Your body must be 
experienced in your own body, sensations in your own sen- 
sations, mind in your own rnind, mental contents in your 
own mental contents. Thereíore the meditator lives, dwells 
observing body in the body, ãtãpĩ sampaịãno satimã. 

Atãpĩ literally means tapas, “burning.” A meditator who is 
working very ardently, very diligently, burns off the mental 
impurities. Satimã means “aware.” Sampajãno means having 
the quality of saĩnpajanna. The awareness must be with 
satnpajanna, th epannã that feels the arising and passing away 
of vedanã, because impermanence has to be experienced at 
the level of vedanã. Thus the observation, whether of kãya, 
vedanã, citta, or dhammã must be ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã. 

Vineyya loke abhiiihã-domanassaĩn... Keeping away from 
craving and aversion towards this world of rnind and matter. 

Vineyya means to keep away from, or to abstain from. 
Lokas are the planes of the universe. Here loke means the 
entire field of mind and matter, all five aggregates which 
constitute “I”: the material aggregate ( rũpa) and the four 
mental aggregates of cognizing ( vinnãna) recognising 
(.sannã■) íeeling ( vedanã') and reacting (. sankbãra). All four 
satipatthãnas can be practiced only with the base of vedanã. 
This is because unless something is felt ( 'vedanã), craving 
and aversion ( abhijjhã-domanassam) cannot arise. If the sen- 
sation is pleasant, only then does craving arise; if the sensa- 
tion is unpleasant, only then does aversion arise. If you don’t 
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experience sensations, you won’t even know that craving or 
aversion has arisen, and you canh come out of them. 

Anãpãnapabbam — 

Observation of Respiration 

In exploring the íield of matter, the body ( kãya ), the íirst 
chapter is on Anãpãna, the respiration Corning in and going 
out. 

Idha, bhikkhave, bhikkhu arannagato vã rukkhamũlagato 

vã sunnãgãragato vã 

A place of solitude is required—secluded and with no dis- 
turbance. The meditator goes to a íorest (aranna-gato vã) 
the foot of a tree (rukkha-mũla-gato vã) or a place where 
nobody lives (sunnãgãra-gato vã), like the individual cells 
you have here—any of these three. 

nisĩdati pallankatn ãbhujitvã, ujwn kãyam panidhãya 

The meditator must sít down (nisĩdati). Pallankam 
ãbhujitvã means “cross-legged.” The lotus or half-lotus pos- 
ture is not necessary. If this is possible, it is a posture that 
brings greater alertness, but otherwise any cross-legged pos- 
ture that is comíortable for longer periods at a stretch is 
good enough. The upper portion of the body should be 
straight: ujum kãyam panidhãya. 

parimukhaĩn satirn upatthapetvã 

The awareness is established around the mouth, the en- 
trance to the nostrils :parimukham. Certain traditions trans- 
late this as “in the íront,” as if the awareness is imagined to 
be in íront of the person, but this sets up a duality. Actually 
you have to feel the breath Corning and going around the 
mouth, above the upper lip, which is parimukhaĩn. 

Then the work starts: 
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So sato va assasati, sato vapassasati. 

With awareness he breathes in, with awareness he breathes 
out. 

Dĩghaĩn vã assasanto ‘Dĩghaĩn assasãmĩti’paịãnãti, dĩghaĩn 
vãpassasanto ‘Dĩghaĩn passasãmĩti’paịãnãti. 

Breathing in a deep breath (dĩgha), he understands prop- 
erly (paịãnãti) : “I am breathing in a deep breath.” Breathing 
out a deep breath, he understands properly: “I am breathing 
out a deep breath.” The long inbreath, and similarly the long 
outbreath, is known and understood as such: because it is 
felt, experienced. 

Rassam vã assasanto ‘Rassam assasãmĩti’ paịãnãti, rassam 
vã passasanto 'Rassarn passasãmĩti’ paịãnãti. 

Now the breath becomes shallow, short (rassa), and is 
understood in the same way. You will see how each sentence 
signiíies another station on the path, a new experience. As 
the mind calms down the agitation decreases, and the breath 
becomes short. It is not controlled as in a breathing exer- 
cise, but just observed. 

‘Sabbakãyapatisamvedĩassasissãmĩ’ ti sikkhati; ‘sabbakãya- 
patisamvedĩpassasissãmĩ’ ti sikkhati. 

Now he trains himselí: “Feeling the whole body 
(sabbakãyapatisamvedĩ), I shall breathe in, íeeling the whole 
body, I shall breathe out.” Instead of paịãnãtỉ, to understand 
properly, the word sikkhati, “learns, trains” is now used. As 
meditators, aíter a day or two’s work with the breath, you 
have experienced sensation in this area. Then working with 
both you reach the stage of íeeling sensation throughout 
the body— sabba-kãya. Initially it is very gross, solidiíied, 
intensiíied, but as you keep practicing patiently, persistently, 
remaining equanimous with every experience, the whole 
body dissolves into subtle vibrations, and you reach the stage 
of bhanga, total dissolution. Having started with natural 
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breath, you learn to reach the important station of íeeling 
sensations in the whole body in one breath: from top to 
bottom as you breathe out, from bottom to top as you 
breathe in. 

Without practice there will be coníusion. Other traditions 
interpret these words as “the body of the breath,” as if the 
beginning, middle, end, and so the whole breath is felt. Of 
course, as oxygen enters the bloodstream with the breath, it 
rnoves throughout the body from the top of the head to the 
toes, and sensation flows with the blood. It could be taken 
in this sense, but we are practicing kãyãnupassanã. The whole 
body must be felt, and this is what a meditator experiences. 

when bhanga comes, following all the unpleasant sensa- 
tions, the tendency of the rnind is to react with craving and 
clinging. This is a dangerous (ãdĩnava), fearful (bhaya) situ- 
ation. It is much easier to stop having aversion to unpleas- 
ant sensation than to stop having craving towards pleasant 
sensation. Yet this craving is the mother of aversion, and 
Vipassana is to work vineyya loke abbijjbã-domanassam — 
without craving or aversion. You have to keep understand- 
ing that the pleasant sensation also is anicca, nothing but 
tiny wavelets, bubbles, arising and passing. With this pannã 
the impurities get eradicated and the station of calmness, 
tranquillity is reached. 

‘Passambbayam kãyasankbãram assasissãmĩ’ ti sikkhati, 

‘passambhayam kãyasankhãram passasissãmĩ’ ti sikkhati. 

Now with the body activities ( kãyasankhãra) calmed 
(passambbaỵam) he trains himselí to breathe in and out. 
Again the word sikkhati is used, because this station is 
reached by learning, by practice. The one hour adhiữhãna 
sitting in which the posture is not changed, which was ini- 
tially a struggle, becomes natural. There is no movement of 
the body because there is no unpleasant sensation anywhere. 
Breath becomes the only movement. This also is a kãya- 
sankhãra, a movement or activity of the body. As the rnind 
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is trained to become calm and tranquil, the breath also 
becomes shorter, calmer, subtler until it just makes a U-turn 
as it enters, and at times it seems to stop. It is so fine. Here 
also there is the danger of attachment, of taking this as the 
final stage. 

Now the Buddha gives the example of a carpenter, who, 
then as now, turns and cuts wood, for instance to make a leg 
for a piece of íurniture. He uses a lathe. A long turn of the 
lathe makes a thicker cut than a short turn. He, or his ap- 
prentice, knows well ( paịãnãti) whether his turn is long or 
short; similarly the meditator knows well ( pajãnãti) whether 
the breath is long or short. 

In the example the lathe cuts at the point of contact. Simi- 
larly the attention is to be kept where the breath touches. 
You should not follow the breath deep inside or outside into 
the atmosphere. You are aware of this area and you also feel 
the whole breath Corning in or going out. 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati, bahiddhã vã kãye 
kãyãnupassĩ viharati, aiihattabahiddhã vã kãye kãyãnupassĩ 
vibarati. 

In the next important station, with the help of the breath 
the whole body is felt inside, or within oneselí, aiihattaĩn. 
Then it is also felt outside, bahiddhã, on the suríace of the 
body, and lastly simultaneously both inside and outside. 

These are the Buddha’s words. Certain commentaries or 
subcommentaries have been written on them, some 1,000 
to 1,500 years aíter the Buddha, and some even rnore re- 
cently. They give rnany good explanations of the Buddha’s 
words, and also descriptions of a whole spectrum of life and 
society at that time—political, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic aspects. However they give certain interpretations 
which this tradition of meditation cannot accept. For in- 
stance, here a commentary takes aiihattam as the meditator’s 
body—which is acceptable—but bahiddhã as the body of 
someone else, even though no one else is there. It explains 
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that the meditator can simply think of someone else, and 
how all beings similarly breathe in and out. We cannot agree 
with this because this is imagination, and in this tradition 
vipassanã or anupassanã is to observe within your own body 
(kãỵe) . Thereíore for us bahiddhã is the suríace of the body, 
but still within its framework. 

Ajihatta-bahiddhã can also be understood in relation to the 
five sense doors. when an outside object comes into con- 
tact with the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, or body suríace, it is 
felt within the framework of the body, but on the suríace of 
the body. Even the rnind is within the framework of the body, 
although its object may be outside. The Sutta still does not 
intend you to start thinking of or seeing another body. 

The next few sentences appear in every chapter. They de- 
scribe the real practice of Vipassana, and great care should 
be taken to understand them properly. 

Samudayadhammãnupassĩ vã kãyasmim viharati, vaya- 
dhammãnupassĩ vã kãyasmún viharati, samudayavaya- 
dhammãnupassĩ vã kãyasmún viharati... 

Samudaya-dhammãnupassĩ: the dhamma, the reality, or the 
truth of arising (samudaỵa) is observed within the body. Then 
the truth of passing away (vaya) is observed. The gross sen- 
sation arises, seems to stay for sorne time, then passes away. 
Arising and passing are seen as separate. Then in the stage 
of bhanga, total dissolution, the sensation is one of vibra- 
tions that arise and pass with great rapidity. Samudaỵa and 
vaỵa are experienced together: there is no interval. Accord- 
ing to the Visuddhimagga, the Path of Puriíication, the first 
important station is called udayabbaỵa. A meditator must 
understand this and the next stage of bhanga well. 

... ‘atthi kãyo’ ti vãpanassa satipaccupatthitã hoti. 

Now his awareness is established: “This is body” ựatthi 
kãyo’ ti). This is the stage in which the body is experienced 
as “not I,” “not mine,” but just body, just a mass of vibrations, 
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bubbles, wavelets. It is merely a collection of kalãpas, sub- 
atomic particles, arising and passing. There is nothing good 
or bad, beautiíul or ugly, white or brown about it. Initially 
the acceptance of anattã, “not I,” is intellectual or devotional, 
based on the words of someone else. The actual experience 
starts with anicca, because every pleasant sensation turns into 
an unpleasant one. The danger of attachment is realized. It 
is dukkha because of its inherent nature of change. Then 
anattã is understood: the body is felt as just subatomic par- 
ticles arising and passing, and automatically the attachment 
to body goes away. It is a high stage when the awareness, 
sati, gets established, paccupatthitã hoti, in this truth from 
moment to moment. 

Proceeding íurther: 

Yãvadeva nãnamattãya patissatimattãya... 

Matta means “mere.” There is mere wisdom, rnere knowl- 
edge, mere observation. This is to the extent ( yăvadeva) that 
there is no wise person, no one to know or experience. In 
another Indian tradition it is called kevalanãna kevaladassana, 
“only knowing, only seeing.” 

In the Buddha’s time a very old hermit lived at a place 
called Supărapattam, near present-day Bombay. Having prac- 
ticed the eight jhãnas, deep mental absorptions, he thought 
himselí íully enlightened. A well-wisher corrected him, tell- 
ing him that a Buddha was now present at Sãvatthi, who 
could teach him the real practice for becoming enlightened. 
He was so excited to hear this he went all the way to Sãvatthi 
in northern India. Reaching the monastery, he íound that 
the Buddha had gone out for alms, so he went directly to 
the city. He íound the Buddha walking down a Street and 
immediately understood that this was the Buddha. He asked 
him then and there for the technique to become an arahant. 
The Buddha told him to wait for an hour or so, to be taught 
in the monastery, but he insisted: he might die within the 
hour, or the Buddha might die, or he might lose his present 
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great faith in the Buddha. Now was the tirne when all these 
three were present. The Buddha looked and realized that 
very soon this man would die, and indeed should be given 
Dhamrna now. So he spoke just a few words to this devel- 
oped old hermit, there on the side of the road: Ditthe 
ditthamattaĩn bhavissati... “In seeing there is rnere seeing, in 
hearing rnere hearing, in smelling mere smelling, in tasting 
rnere tasting, in touching mere touching, and in cognizing 
only cognizing”. ..vinnãte vinnãtamattam bhavissati. 

This was suííicient. At the stage of mere knowing, what is 
being cognized or the identity of who cognizes is irrelevant. 
There is mere understanding. The dip in nibbãna follows, 
where there is nothing to hold, no base to stand on (anissito). 

.. .anissito ca viharati, na ca kinci ỉoke upãdiyati 

The entire íield of mind and matter (loka) is transcended, 
and there is no world or universe to grasp (upãdiỵati). 

whether it is for a few minutes or few hours depends on 
the capacity and previous work of the person. A person in 
nibbãna is as if dead: none of the senses íunction, although 
inside the person is very aware, very alert, very awakened. 
Aíter that the person returns and again starts íunctioning in 
the sensory íield, but a íully liberated person has no attach- 
ment, no clinging, because there is no craving. Such a per- 
son will cling to nothing in the entire universe and nothing 
clings to thern. This is the stage described. 

So a meditator practices. Those who practice these sen- 
tences will understand the meaning of every word given, but 
rnere intellectualization won’t help. Real understanding 
comes with experience. 

Iriyãpathapabbam —Postures of the Body 

Iriyãpatha are postures of the body. 
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gacchanto vã ‘gacchãmĩ ti pajãnãti, thito vã ‘thitomhí ti 
pajãnãti, nisinno vã ‘nisinnomhi ti pajãnãti, sayăno vã 
‘ sayãnoĩĩih1 ti paịãnãti. 

when walking (gacchanto), a meditator knows well ‘I am 
walking’ (‘gacchãmi’). Similarly, whether standing (thito), 
sitting (nisinno), or lying down (sayãno) a meditator knows 
this well. This is just the beginning. In the sentence that 
follows, not “I”, but just “body” is known well in whatever 
posture (yathãyathãpanihito). 

Yathãyathã vãpanassa kãyo panìhito hoti, tathã tathã nayn 
paịãnãti. 

Then, in a repetition of the same sentences, the body is 
observed inside, outside, and both inside and outside simul- 
taneously. Arising is observed, then passing, then both to- 
gether. Actually it is the sensations that are observed as arising 
and passing away, because sampaịãnna, the understanding of 
anicca, has to be present, as in every chapter. Awareness fol- 
lows that ‘This is body,’ and that it is not “I.” This is estab- 
lished with wisdom. Then mere understanding and awareness 
follow, without any base to hold. There is nothing to grasp. 

Iti ajjhattam vã kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati.. .‘atthi kayo’ 
ti. ..na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. 


Sampaịãnapabbam — 

Constant Thorough Understanding of 
Impermanence 


.. .Abhikkante patikkante sampajãna-kãrĩ hoti. Aỉokite 
vilokite... saminjite pasãrite... sanghãti-patta-cĩvara- 
dhãrane... asite pĩte khãyite sãyite... uccãra-passãva- 
kamme... gate thite nisinne sutte jãgarite bhãsite tunhĩ-bhãve 
sampajãna-kãrĩ hoti. 

“Walking forward or Corning back, looking straight or side- 
ways, bending or stretching, with robes or begging bowl, 
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eating, drinking, chewing, attending to the calls of nature, 
walking, standing, sitting, lying down, awake or asleep, 
speaking or remaining silent”—whatever the activity 
sampajanna is being practiced (sampajãna-kãrĩ hoti). 

The same stages are then repeated: 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati.. .‘atthi kayo’ 
ti. ..na ca kinci lo ke upãdiyati. 

We have already seen that sampajanna has to be present 
everywhere, every moment. The Buddha was írequently 
asked about sati. Every time his reply included sampaịanna: 

kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã 
vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã 
citte cittãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã 
dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã. 

Without sampajanfía, sati is only the awareness of the cir- 
cus girl. If there is no awareness of arising and passing, it 
will not lead to liberation. 

when asked about sampajanna itselí, the Buddha used to 
reply with either of two explanations. 

One explanation was the observation with pannã of the 
arising, staying and passing away of three things: vedanã (sen- 
sation), sannã (perception) and vitakka (the sense object)— 
for instance a sound at the ear sense door. These objects are 
also called dhammã, and they flow with sensations— vedanã- 
samosaranãsabbe dhammã. Again, the arising and passing of 
sensation is predominant in sampajanna. 

The paragraph in this Sutta was another explanation: 
s ampaịanna embraces every activity. The meaning is that 
continuity is required. 

To illustrate the point, in another discourse the Buddha 
said: 

Yato ca bhikkhu ãtãpĩ, sampajannaĩn na rincati; 
tato so vedanã sabbãparijãnãti panậito. 
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So vedana parinnaya ditthe dhamme anasavo, 
kãyassa bhedã Dhammattho, sankhyaĩn nopeti vedagũ. 

when a meditator practicing ardently, 

does not miss sampajanna even for a moment, 

such a wise one fully understands all sensations. 

And having completely understood them, he becomes 
freed from all impurities. 

On the breaking up of the body, such a person, being es- 
tablished in Dhamma and understanding sensations per- 
íectly, attains the indescribabỉe stage beyond the 
conditioned world. 

The arahant, having understood the entire field of sensa- 
tions, from the grossest to the subtlest, does not after death 
return to this field of arising and passing away. Sampaịanna 
is thereíore essential in the Buddha’s teaching. If you don’t 
understand it you may be carried away in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Sometimes translations of words create difficulties. Other 
schools are not to be condemned but we should understand 
what we are doing. Sometimes sampajanna is mistranslated 
“clear comprehension.” Of what? It is taken to mean of gross 
details: while walking someone comprehends the liíting, 
moving, placing of one leg, then the other leg, and so forth. 
Actually the Buddha wants you to feel vedanã, arising, stay- 
ing and passing away. If the understanding of vedanã is 
missed, the whole technique becomes polluted. 

Thereíore sampajanna has to be continuous in every situ- 
ation. Even when sleeping, it should be present. when stu- 
dents begin they are told that they are helpless in deep sleep, 
and just to be aware in the waking hours, but at a high stage 
in meditation there is no normal sleep at all. Full rest is taken, 
but with sampajanna inside, the awareness of sensations aris- 
ing and passing, of anicca. Sometimes on courses students 
start to have this experience, reporting that they had little 
or no sleep, but still felt quite fresh. They were with 
sampajanna. 
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In every chapter the repetition of certain words indicates 
the importance of this sampajanna. Atãpĩ sampajãno satimã 
applies to the observation of kãya, vedană, citta and dhammă: 
sampajanna has to be present. Similarly samudaya-, vaya-, 
and samudaya-vaya-dhammãnupassĩ, which apply everywhere 
in the Sutta, have to be with sampajanna and sensations. For 
example, in Burma there are rnany pagodas on plateaus, with 
four staircases, one each from the east, west, north and South. 
Similarly you might start with kãya, vedanã, citta, or dhammã, 
but as you enter the gallery they all intermingle in vedanã, 
and reaching the shrine room it is the same nibbãna. which- 
ever staircase you start climbing, you come to vedanã and 
sampajanna: and if you are with sampajanna you are pro- 
gressing step by step towards the íinal goal. 

Make use of the time. You have to work, no one else can 
work for you. Pariyatti will give you proper direction and 
inspiration, but the beneíit will be from your own work. 
Your practice of patipatti and pativedhana is to pierce this 
curtain of ignorance and reach the ultimate truth about mind, 
matter and the mental contents, to experience nibbãna. Make 
best use of this opportunity and the íacilities. Make use of 
this wonderful Dhamma for your own good, beneíit and 
liberation from the miseries and bondages of life. May you 
all enjoy real peace, harmony, and happiness. 

May all beings be happy. 



DAY FOUR 


T he fourth day of the Satipatthãna course is over. We 
continue to recite the Sutta and to try to understand it 
in relation to the practice. 

We are still in kãyãnupassanã. You can start with any of the 
four íields of kãyãnupassanã, vedanãnupassanã, cittãnupassanã, 
or dhammãnupassanã and with any section oỉkãyãnupassanã, 
but as you proceed they intermingle. You have to reach cer- 
tain important stations. You have to feel the body inside 
(ajjhattam) and outside (, bahiddhã), then both inside and 
outside (aphatta-bahiddhã). You have to experience arising 
and passing (samudaya-dhammãnupassĩ viharati, vaya- 
dhammãnupassĩ viharati) then both together, (samudaya- 
vaya-dhammãnupassĩ viharati). You have to feel the entire 
body as a mass of vibrations arising and passing with great 
rapidity, in the stage of bhanga. Then you reach the stage of 
body as just body (Atthi kãyo’ ti), or sensations as just sen- 
sations, mind as just rnind, or mental contents as just men- 
tal contents. There is no identiíication with it. Then there is 
the stage of rnere awareness (patissati-mattãya) and mere 
understanding (nãna-mattãya) without any evaluation or 
reaction. 

As you progress and get established in the practice, deep- 
rooted sankhãras come on the suríace and are eradicated, 
provided you are vineyya loke abhijhã-domanassam, keeping 
away from craving and aversion towards mind and matter. 
In another discourse, the Buddha gave an illustration: 

Sabba kamma ịahassa bhikkhuno, 
dhunamãnassapure katam rajam. 
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The meditator who does not make new kamma, 
combs out old deíilements as they arise. 

when a meditator stops generating all kamma sankhãras, 
(that is, new actions or reactions), the old impurities— pure 
katam rajam —are combed out. Dhunamãnassa means comb- 
ing or carding cotton, separating every fiber, clearing out all 
the knots and dirt. This can happen at any stage, whenever 
you don’t generate a new sankhãra, but the very deep-rooted 
impurities only start Corning up after bhanga. If you keep 
generating sankhãras, you keep multiplying your old stock. 
As long as you reírain from generating any new ones and 
remain equanimous, layers aíter layers oísankhãras are eradi- 
cated. 

Dhamrna is very kind. Initially very crude sankhãras which 
would result in a very miserable, low order of new life, sur- 
face and get eradicated. You are relieved of them: 

uppajiitvã niruiihanti, tesaĩn vũpasamo sukho 

having arisen, when they are extinguished, 
their eradication brings happiness. 

when all the sankhãras which would have taken you to a 
lower íield of life are gone, the mind becomes períectly bal- 
anced—fit to transcend the íield of mind and matter and 
gain the íirst glimpse of nibbãna. 

This may be for a few moments, seconds or minutes, but 
on returning to the íield of mind and matter the meditator’s 
behavior pattern is totally changed. A sankhãra of the lower 
íields cannot now be generated. The clan is changed— 
gotrabhũ. The anariyo becomes asotãpanna, ariyo. Today the 
word ‘aryan’ has lost its meaning and is used for a certain 
race. In the Buddha’s day ariyo meant a noble person, one 
who had experienced nibbãna. Sotãpanna rneans one who 
has íallen into the stream, sota. Within seven lives at most 
such a person is bound to keep working to become an 
arahant. No power on earth can stop the process. 
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The work continues in the same way: ãtãpĩ sampajãno 
satimã. Further deep sankhãras come on the suríace and pass 
away (uppapitvã niruphanti) and a much deeper experience 
of nibbãna results. The meditator returns again to the field 
of arising and passing, a totally changed person, the stage of 
sakadãgãmĩ has been reached. Only one more life is possible 
in the sensual world. Then again the practice is ãtãpĩ 
sampajãno satimã. Finer impurities, but ones which would 
still give lives of misery, are now eradicated by this equanim- 
ity, and the dip in nibbãna is again much deeper. The stage of 
anãgãmĩ is experienced. Now the only possible life is not in 
the sensual field, but in a very high Brãhmic plane. As the 
meditator continues, the íinest sankhãras —which would give 
even one life of misery, because they are still within the circle 
of life and death—are eradicated, and the nibbãna of an 
arahant is experienced, total liberation. It can be in this very 
life or in íuture lives, but the practice is the same: ãtãpĩ 
sampajãno satimã. 

Satimã is with awareness. Sampaịãno is with wisdom, 
pannã, of arising and passing, direct experience of bodily 
sensations. Body alone cannot feel sensations and so mind 
is involved, but in the body is where they are felt. The Bud- 
dha gave an illustration: just as different kinds of winds arise 
in the sky—warm or cold, fast or slow, dirty or clean—so in 
the body different kinds of sensations arise and pass away. 

In another discourse he said: 

Yato ca bhikkhu ãtãpĩ sampaịannam na rincati, 
tato so vedanã sabbãpariịãnãti panậito. 

Working ardently, without missing sampaịannam, 
a meditator experiences the entire íield of vedanã and gains 
wisdom. 

There are diííerent kinds of vedanã whether the sankhãras 
are gross, íiner or íinest. Sampajannaĩn day and night is thus 
the essence of the whole technique. 
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So vedana parinnaya ditthe dhamme anasavo, 
kãyassa bhedã dhammattho sankhyaĩỊĩ nopeti vedagũ. 

“When the entire field of vedanã is transcended, Dhamma 
is understood. Such a person, without impurities (anãsavã) 
fully established in Dhamma (dhammattho) knows períectly 
the entire field of sensations (vedagu) and does not after 
death (kãyassa bhedã■) return to this field of sensations.” 

This summarizes the whole path to liberation. It is 
achieved with sarnpajanna, the wisdom of arising and pass- 
ing, equanimity with sensations. Atãpĩ, working hard, and 
satimã, when it is the awareness of the circus girl, will not 
alone liberate because sampajãnna is essential. 

4 - 

It is not necessary to pass through every section of 
kãyãnupassanã, because each is complete in itselí. Only the 
starting point differs. You can start with any section and reach 
the same stations and ultimately the final goal. We start with 
Anãpãna, and later switch to vedanãnupassanã. However 
sampajanna is required at every stage. The second and third 
sections of kãỵãnupassanã are always necessary. We practice 
in the sitting posture, but at times during the day other pos- 
tures are necessary. The second section covers all four pos- 
tures of the body (sitting, standing, lying down, and walking) 
but it still involves ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã, whatever the po- 
sition or posture. Then the third section involves sampajanna 
continuously in every physical activity. This is necessary 
because sampajanna must always be present. Thus the íirst 
three sections on bodily activities must continue through- 
out our practice, but not every section of kãyãnupassanã. 

Patikũlamanasikãrapabbani — 

Reílections on Repulsiveness 

Patikũla means “repulsive.” Manasikãra means “reílection” 
or “contemplation.” This will not in itselí take you to the 
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final goal. The Buddha teaches direct experience, not mere 
imagination or intellectualization. However in some cases, 
when the mind is very dull or agitated, it cannot start with 
respiration, let alone with equanimity with the íeeling of 
sensations. In most cases such people have strong attach- 
ment to the body and are engrossed in sexual pleasures, ob- 
sessed by the outer beauty of the body. They won’t try to 
understand, and cannot practice Dhamrna, so this contem- 
plation of repulsiveness is used to balance the mind at least 
slightly. They are asked just to start thinking in the proper 
way: what is this body? 

imameva kãyam uddham pãdatalã adho kesamatthhakã 
tacapariyantaĩn pũraĩn nãnappakãrassa asucino 
paccavekkhati... 

From the soles of the feet up and from the hairs of the 
head down the entire body covered by skin is reílected on 
or thought about (paccavekkhati) as impure (asucino) in dif- 
íerent ways (nãnappakãrassa). It is all so ugly. It contains 
hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, ílesh, 
sinews, bones, marrow, kidney, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, 
lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach and contents, íeces, 
bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, grease, saliva, na- 
sal mucus, synovial íluid, and urine. This is its nature. 

This is just a beginning for those not in a position to ob- 
serve reality inside. Impurity keeps overpowering them. 
Once they can think properly, they are fit to practice, either 
with respiration or directly with sensations. Of course, when 
the actual practice of Vipassana starts, there should be no 
aversion towards this ugly body. It is just observed as it is— 
yathãbhũta. It is observed as body, with sensations arising 
and passing. The meditator is now on the path. 

The Buddha gives an example of a double-mouthed provi- 
sion bag full of diííerent seeds and grains, such as hill paddy, 
paddy, green gram, cowpeas, sesarne and husked rice. Just as 
a man with good eyes can see all these diííerent grains, so 
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such things are seen in this body covered with skin. when 
divine eye is developed, at a much later stage, it becomes 
very easy to see the body. Every part—indeed, every particle 
of the body—is seen as if with open eyes. 

Iti aịịhattam. vã kãye kãyãnupassĩ viharati.. .‘atthi kayo’ 
ti. ..na ca kinci lo ke Hpãdiyati. 

Then the process is the same. Although the starting point 
varies according to the background and mental capacity of 
the person, the ending stations are the same. The body is 
observed inside and out, aiihatta-bahiddhã. The arising and 
passing away is observed: samudaya-vaya. Then Atthi kãyo’ 
ti, “This is body.” The awareness gets established, and with- 
out any support in this world of rnind and matter, there is 
nothing to grasp (na ca kinci loke upãdiyati) in the stage of 
full liberation. 


Dhatumanasỉkarapabbam — 

Reílections on Material Elements 

Dhãtu means element. Again, for a certain type of person 
with strong attachment to the body and to sexual pleasures, 
thinking is involved at the beginning of the practice. 

imameva kãyam yathãthitaĩn yathãpanihitaĩn dhãtuso 
paccavekkhati: Ẩtthi imasmim kãyepathavĩdhãtu ãpodhãtu 
tejodhãtu vãyodhãtũ’ ti. 

H owever the body is placed or disposed (kayam 
yathãtkitam yathãpanihitam) , the elements in it are just 
thought about (paccavekkhati): earth (pathavĩ), water (ãpo), 
fire (tejo), and air (vãyo). 

The Buddha gives another example. Just as a butcher or 
his apprentice kills a cow, divides it into portions bit by bit, 
and sells it seated in the marketplace, so the body is under- 
stood as being just these four elements. It consists of: solid- 
ity—flesh, bones, and so forth; liquidity—blood, urine, and 
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so forth; gases; and temperature. Just as “cow” is a 
conventional word for a composition of parts, so the body is 
nothing else but these four elements, none of which is “body.” 
Thus people are brought to the point where the rnind is at 
least slightly balanced. 

Iti aiihattãĩn vãkãye kãyãnupassĩviharati... ‘atthi kãyo’ ti... 
na ca kinci loke Hpãdiyati. 

Then the same work starts, because mere thinking is not 
sufficient. The same stations have to be passed through. The 
stage is reached of Atthi kãyo’ ti, “This is body,” to which 
there was íormerly so much attachment, and putting aside 
all attachments the meditator reaches the final goal. 

Navasivathikapabbam — 

Nine Cemetery Observations 

There were some people, then as now, with so much attach- 
ment to the body that even proper thinking was impossible. 
Thereíore a cruder, grosser starting point was given: they 
were just taken to a cemetery. This was of the kind where 
the dead body is not burned or buried, but just thrown away 
to be eaten by birds, animals, and so forth. Unable to work 
with their attention inside themselves, they were just asked 
to start looking at a corpse. Then they could consider their 
own body in the same way: 

So imameva kãyaĩn upasamharati: ‘ayam pi kho kãyo 
evamdhammo evaĩnbhãvĩ evaĩnanattto’ ti. 

They think (upasamharati) about their own body: “My 
body too is of the same nature, it will unavoidably become 
like this.” There are nine cemetery contemplations: 

They view a corpse that is one day, two days, or three days 
old, swollen, blue, and íestering. They consider and un- 
derstand that their body also has the same nature, and will 
ultimately die with the same result. 
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Again they view a corpse thrown in a cemetery being 
eaten by crows, hawks, vultures, dogs, jackals, or different 
kinds of worms. Again they consider their own body in 
the same way. 

They view a corpse reduced to a skeleton with flesh or 
bỉood attached, held together by tendons. Then they con- 
sider their own body. 

They view a corpse reduced to a skeleton without any 
flesh but smeared with blood and held together by ten- 
dons. 

They view a corpse reduced to a skeleton without flesh 
or blood attached, held together by tendons. 

This time they view only disconnected bones scattered 
in all directions: the bone of a hand or foot, a knee bone, 
thigh bone, pelvis, spine, or skull. 

Now after a long time the bones are white, bleached. 

They view bones that, aíter more than a year are just 
lying in a heap. 

They view bones that are rotting and breaking down 
into dust. 

Each time, after viewing, they reílect in the same way about 
their own body. 

It is necessary to begin with just viewing in this way be- 
cause Vipassana—to observe and experience the true nature 
of reality—is a delicate job. People living a coarse, gross life, 
involved in gross impurities, cannot do it. Special cases are 
thereíore taken to a cemetery, just to see, to keep contem- 
plating, and to understand what they see as the ultimate re- 
sult for everyone. They are asked to start thinking. With 
this íeeling of repulsiveness and now with understanding, 
the mind is slightly balanced: it can practice. 

Iti aiihattam vãkãyekãyãnupassĩviharati... ‘atthikãyo’ ti... 
na ca kinci loke Hpãdiyati. 
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Now they start working through the same stations. They 
reach the stage of ‘atthi kãỵo’ ti, “This is body,” to which 
there was so much attachment. Then they continue until all 
attachments are given up at the stage of full liberation. 

❖ 

The path is the same in every section. Only the starting point 
differs. In every section you must feel arising and passing 
away, maniíesting as sensation, which is the combination of 
mind and matter. First you feel it separately, then together 
when it arises and instantly passes away. Then everywhere 
the entire structure is dissolved, arising, passing, arising, 
passing. You just observe. In this way you develop your fac- 
ulties of sati and saĩnpajanna —the wisdom that develops 
equanimity. 

There can be a type of equanimity even without the un- 
derstanding of anicca. It is achieved by repeatedly suggest- 
ing nonreaction and calmness to the mind. Many people 
develop this íaculty and seern not to react or be upset by the 
vicissitudes of life. They are balanced, but only at the sur- 
face level. A deeper part of the mind keeps on reacting be- 
cause it is in constant contact with bodily sensations at a 
depth they have not reached. Without sampajanna, the roots 
of the behavior pattern of reaction—the sankhãras —remain. 

This is why the Buddha gave so much importance to 
vedanã. To put aside craving and aversion is a traditional 
teaching of the past. In India there were teachers beíore and 
aíter the Buddha, and teachers contemporary to the Bud- 
dha, who taught it, and whose disciples practiced it. Yet it 
was only in relation to outside objects: that which was seen, 
heard, smelt, tasted, touched, or thought. The Buddha went 
deeper. Both the six sense doors and their objects were called 
saịãyatana. He discovered that the contact between the two 
inevitably results in sensation, and that craving or aversion 
arises only aíter the sensation arises. 
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Saịãyatana paccaỵã phasso, 
phassã paccayã vedanã, 
vedanã paccaỵã tanhã: 

Contact is because of the sense doors, sensation is because 
of contact, craving is because of sensation. This was his en- 
lightenment. 

The gap, the missing link, was vedanã. Without it people 
were dealing only with the sense objects, and their reactions 
to these objects. They could only rectiíy the intellect, the 
suríace of the rnind. Yet at the deepest level, following the 
contact, part of the rnind evaluates this contact as good or 
bad. This evaluation gives a pleasant or unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Then the reaction of craving or aversion starts. From 
his own experience the Buddha continued to teach equa- 
nimity towards sensations, to change the behavior pattern 
of the rnind at the deepest level, and to come out of bond- 
age. 

This is what you have started practicing. You are develop- 
ing equanimity not merely to the sense objects—sound, Vi¬ 
sion, smell, taste, touch or thought—but to the sensations 
that you feel, pleasant, unpleasant or neutral. Sampaịanna 
has started with the understanding of the characteristic of 
arising and passing in bodily sensations. Having worked with 
Anãpãna you easily experience sensations and you are de- 
veloping equanimity with this understanding. You are prac- 
ticing the Buddha’s exact words. You work hard to remain 
satimã and sampajãno: ãtãpĩ sampajãno satimã. This is the 
message of the whole Satipatthãna Sutta. 

Make use of whatever tirne is left on this serious course. 
Reading and understanding the Sutta at the intellectual level 
will give much inspiration, guidance and coníidence that you 
are doing what the Buddha intended: but intellectual under- 
standing will not in itselí liberate you. Make use of this Sutta 
and these evening discourses, but work. Work day and night, 
sampajannam na rincati. In deep sleep you are helpless, but 
othenvise you should not miss sampaịanna for a moment, 
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whatever you are doing—eating, drinking, walking, or lying 
down. Of course, at this stage the mind still wanders and 
you íorget. You start contemplating, imagining or thinking, 
but see how quickly you realize, and start again with sensa- 
tions. Keep reminding yourselí. Develop your wisdom, your 
enlightenment. You have to change the old habit pattern of 
running away from sensations; you must remain with the 
deeper reality of arising and passing, samudaya-vaya, anicca. 
Come out of the ignorance, the bondage. Make use of these 
wonderful days of your life to come out of all your miseries. 
May you all enjoy real peace, real harmony, real happiness. 

May all beings be happy. 




DAY FIVE 


T he fifth day of the Satipatthana course is over. We have 
covered kãyãnupassanã. 

Kãyãnupassanã is not complete without vedanãnupassanã, 
because anupassanã means to continuously experience the 
truth, which means to feel the body. Actually vedanã is Cen¬ 
tral in all four satipatthãnas. Mind and mental contents also 
have to be felt. Without íeeling, the practice is just an intel- 
lectual game. This tradition emphasizes vedanã because it 
gives us a tangible understanding of anicca, of arising and 
passing, samuảaya, vaya. This understanding at the level of 
vedanã is absolutely essential because without it there is no 
sampajanna. Without sampaịaiĩna there is no pannã. With- 
out pannã there is no Vipassana. Without Vipassana there is 
no Satipatthãna, and no liberation. 

Deep samãdhi can be gained using any object of concen- 
tration. For instance the breath Corning and going, as in the 
íirst paragraph of the Anãpãna section, can be used to gain 
the deep absorption of the first jhãna, then the deeper ab- 
sorption of the second jhãna and then the third and íourth 
jhãnas. It is quite possible that along with the awareness of 
respiration, sensation may also be felt; but without the ap- 
preciation of arising and passing, it is not Vipassana. Then 
from the fifth to the eighth ịhãnas the body is íorgotten. 
These work with the mind only, and imagination is used. 

Beíore his enlightenment, the Buddha had already learnt 
the seventh and eighth jhãnas from Alăra Kãlãma and uddaka 
Rãmaputta, and certainly attained much puriíication. How- 
ever he still íound deep-rooted impurities inside, which he 
called anusaya kilesa. Saỵa means sleeping .Anu indicates that 
they follow with the mind from birth to birth. Like dormant 
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volcanoes they can erupt at any time, and one of them always 
arises at the time of death. The others just follow on to the 
next life. For this reason, though he had períected the eight 
ịhãnas, he did not accept himselí as liberated. 

Bodily torture also produced no result. He continued to 
investigate. From respiration he started observing sensation, 
and from this he gained the understanding of arising and 
passing. The key to liberation was found. Th eịhãnas which 
he had practiced previously now had Vipassana, sampaịanna, 
added to them. Previously they were called lokiya ịhãnas 
because they still resulted in new birth and so rotation in 
the loka , the planes of the universe. Now they were called 
lokuttara jhãnas, because with the experience of arising and 
passing they gave the fruit of nibbãna, beyond th eloka. This 
is the Buddha’s contribution to humankind, and it is attained 
with vedanã, which is why vedanã is so important for us. 

Vedanãmipassană — 

Observation of Sensations 

vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati 

How are sensations observed in sensations? No imagina- 
tion is involved. It is not as if the meditator is outside and 
thus examining his or her íeelings. No one is standing out- 
side. You must have direct experience. The same applies to 
kãỵa, and later to citta and dhammã. The observation must 
be without any separation of observer and observed, or the 
imagination of any outside examiner. 

...sukham vã vedanam vedayamãno ‘sukhaĩn vedanam 
vedayămí ti pajãnãti... 

Experiencing a pleasant sensation (sukhaĩn vedanam 
vedayamãno) the meditator understands this as the experi- 
ence of a pleasant sensation. 
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.. .dukkhaĩn vãvedanaĩn vedayamãno ‘dukkhãĩn vedanaĩn 
vedayãmĩ’ ti paịãnãti; adukkhamasukham vã vedanaĩn 
vedayamãno ‘adukkhamasukhãĩn vedanaĩn veảayãmĩ’ ti 
paịãnãti. 

The same applies to unpleasant (dukkha vedana,) sensa- 
tion, such as pain; and neutral sensation (adukkhamasukha 
vedana), which is neither pleasant nor unpleasant. The words 
sukha and dukkha refer to bodily íeelings. For pleasant or 
unpleasant mental íeelings, the Buddha used somanassa and 
domanassa. Sukha and dukkha vedanã thereíore refer to sen- 
sation on the body. Body by itselí cannot feel them, and 
they are felt by a part of the rnind; nevertheless the body is 
the base. 

Sãmisam vã sukham vedanam vedayamãno sãmisam 
sukham vedanam vedayãmi ti pajãnãti; nirãmisam vã 
sukham vedanaĩn vedayamãno ‘nirãmisaĩn sukhaĩn 
vedanaĩĩi vedayãmĩ’ ti paịãnãti. 

A pleasant sensation is understood properly as being with 
craving or attachment (sãmisa) or without craving or attach- 
ment (nirãmisa). In today’s India nirãmisa means vegetar- 
ian a.nàsãmisa rneans nonvegetarian food. The meaning here 
is pure or impure. A pleasant sensation arising as result of 
proper Vipassana meditation, if it is observed without crav- 
ing or attachment, leads to purity. The same pleasant sensa- 
tion, perhaps encountered through involvement in sorne 
sensual pleasure, if it is reacted to with craving and attach- 
ment, with an attempt to increase it, is unwholesome and 
leads to impurity. It leads to rotation in misery. In this sense, 
a pleasant sensation may be pure or impure. 

A sãmisa sensation is just to be observed, so that the reac- 
tion weakens and stops. A nirãmisa sensation, towards which 
there is equanimity, and no reaction, is also just observed. 
Then naturally according to the law, this íaculty of objective 
observation increases. You do nothing. Pajãnãti is mere ob- 
servation, based in wisdom. 
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Samisam va dukkhaĩn vedanam... niramisam va dukkham 
vedanam... paịãnãti. 

Sãmisam vãadukkhamasukham vedanam... nirãmisam vã 
adukkhamasukhaĩn vedanam vedayamãno ‘nirãmisam 
adukkhamasukham vedanam vedayãmĩ tipaịãnãti. 

Similarly whether the unpleasant (dukkha) sensation ex- 
perienced is pure or impure depends on whether there is a 
reaction to it. It also is just observed, understood and ac- 
cepted as it is. The neutral (adukkhamasukha) sensation is 
understood in the sarne way. 

Iti aiihattam vã vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati, bahiddhã 
vã vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati, aiihattabahiddhã vã 
vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ viharati. 

As in every section, similar stations now follow. The sen- 
sations are felt inside and on the suríace of the body, and 
then simultaneously throughout the entire physical struc- 
ture. 

Another tradition interprets aiihattaĩn as the íeeling on 
one’s own body, bahiddhã as the íeeling on someone else’s 
body, and aiihatta-bahiddhã as switching between the two. 
As beíore, our tradition does not accept this. The meditator 
is working alone, whether in the íorest, under a tree, or in a 
cell. It is argued that when begging for food the monk en- 
counters others and has this opportunity to feel their breath 
or sensations. However the eyes of serious meditators are 
downcast (okkhitta-cakkhu) and at most they might see 
someone else’s legs as they walk: so this interpretation seerns 
illogical. Of course, at a very high stage of observation the 
meditator becomes very sensitive to the sensations of oth- 
ers also, and to the vibrations of the surrounding atmosphere 
and of animate and inanimate objects. Possibly it could be 
understood in this way. Othenvise to practice on someone 
else’s breath or sensations is unworkable. It is better there- 
fore to take ajjhattam as “inside” and bahiddhã as “on the 
suríace of one’s own body.” 
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.. .samudayadhammanupassĩ... vayadhammanupassĩ... 
samudayavayadhammãnupassĩ vã vedanãsu viharati... 

This and the following stations, which occur in every sec- 
tion, are very important. The meditator has to pass through 
them. The arising of vedanã, the passing of vedanã, and the 
arising and instant passing of vedanã are felt. 

... ‘atthi vedana ti vãpanassa sati paccupatthitã hoti. 

In kãyãnupassanã the stage of ‘atthi kãyo’ ti came when the 
body became merely a rnass of subatomic particles, with no 
valuation or judgement: sannã no longer recognized it as 
hurnan or animal, male or íemale, beautiíul or ugly. It be- 
came just body as body, beyond diííerentiation. Similarly 
sensations, vedanã, are now seen just as sensations, vedanã, 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. There is no judgement, no 
evaluation, no sannã. The awareness now established is of 
sensations as just sensations. Then the same stations follow 
to the íinal goal. 

Yãvadeva nãnamattãyapatissatimattãya anissito ca viharati, 
na ca kinci lo ke upãdiyati. 

The role of vedanã was the Buddha’s great discovery for 
humanity. It is the important junction from which two roads 
start: either dukkha-samudaya-gãminĩ patipadã, the road in 
which misery is continuously generated, or dukkha-nirodha- 
gãminĩ patipadã, the road in which misery becomes totally 
eradicated. He discovered that every reaction, every sankhăra 
can be generated only with the íeeling of sensation—pleas- 
ant, unpleasant or neutral. At the deepest level the mind 
constantly reacts to vedanã throughout the body, in every 
particle, all the time, wherever there is life. Unless sensa- 
tions ,vedanã, are experienced, any íreedom from craving or 
aversion is only at the suríace of the mind. It is an illusion of 
nonreaction because it is only in relation to outside objects: 
to the outside world of sound, vision, smell, touch—íeeling 
or taste. what is missed is the reality of your reaction because 
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every contact of an object with a sense door is bound to 
produce a sensation on the body, pleasant, unpleasant or 
neutral. This is missed. 

You must go to that depth where you feel sensations and 
yet do not react. Only when you are aware of sensations and 
equanimous towards them can the habit pattern of the rnind 
be changed at the deepest level. Deep-rooted sankhãras like 
lines drawn on rock with chisel and hamrner—the anusaya 
kilesa —can then come up and pass away. Otherwise the pro- 
cess of multiplication continues. Thereíore vedanã plays such 
an important role in Satipatthãna. 

Cittãnupassanã —Observation of Mind 

citte cittãnupassĩ viharati 

How does a meditator practice observation of mind in 
rnind? 

“In mind” (citte) means by direct experience, as “in body” 
and “in sensations.” To avoid any imagination about the rnind 
something must happen in it, because as something happens 
and then passes away, it can be felt as sensation. 

sarãgam vã cittam ‘sarãgam cittam’ tipaịãnãti, vĩtarãgam 
vã cittam ■vĩtarãgam cittam’ tipaịãnãti. 

Sarãgam means with craving, sa-rãga. If craving has arisen 
in the mind, this is just observed. when it passes away, and 
the rnind is free of it (vĩta-rãgam) this is just observed: the 
craving arose and passed away. 

sadosam vãcittam... vĩtadosam vãcittam ‘vitadosam cittam’ 
ti paịãnãti, 

samoham vã cittam ‘samoham cittam’ tipaịãnãú, vĩtamoham 
vã cittam ‘vĩtamoham cittam’ tipaịãnãú. 

The reality of a mind with or without aversion (dosa) is ob- 
served and when the aversion passes away the mind is free of it. 
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Similarly moha (illusion, delusion, coníusion, ignorance) is 
observed: when it has gone the mind is free of it. 

Sankhittarn vã cittam ..víkkhittam vã cittam... 
mahaggatam vã cittam... amahaggatam vã cittam... 
sa-uttaram vã cittam... anuttaram vã cittam... 
samãhitam vã cittam... asamãhitaĩn vã cittam... 
vimuttam vã cittam... avimuttam vã cittam ‘avimuttam 
cittarrì ti paịãnãti. 

whether the mind is collected and concentrated (sankhitta) 
or vikkhitta (scattered)—this is just observed and accepted. 
In deeper ịhãnas when the mind is expanded, using imagina- 
tion, to a limitless area, it is called mahaggata, big. whether 
or not it is mahaggata —this is just observed. Sa-uttara rneans 
there are higher minds, or scope for development. Anuttara 
is when there is nothing higher: mind has reached the high- 
est stage. This also is observed. whether the mind is deeply 
absorbed ìnsamãdhi (samãhita) ornotis observed. whether 
the mind is liberated (vimutta) or in bondage is also ob- 
served. 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã... bahiddhã vã.. .aiihattabahiddhã vã citte 
cittãnupassĩ viharati. 

The same stations follow. Mind is observed inside and out- 
side. Again, this tradition does not accept bahiddhã as the 
mind of someone else. At a high stage of puriíication the 
meditator does develop the psychic power to read the minds 
of others, but this is not a íinal station. 

Mind inside (ajjbattam) is a mind experiencing something 
within the framework of the body. Mind is taken as outside 
when it experiences an object from outside: when it íeels a 
sound Corning into contact with the ear, a shape with the 
eye, a smell with the nose, a taste with the tongue, some- 
thing tangible with the body, or a thought of something 
outside. However the whole process is still within the 
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framework of the body. Mind itselí always remains inside 
the body, even when its object is outside. 

Then arising and passing is experienced and the stage of 
‘atthi cittam’ ti is reached: it is just vinnãna, just rnind, not 
“I” or “my” rnind. The awareness gets established in this. 
Then there is rnere wisdom or understanding, mere obser- 
vation. There is nothing to support or to grasp. 

Atthi cittam’ ti. ..na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. 

A Vipassana meditator understands how, when there is 
mere awareness, only cognition (vinnãna) íunctions. There 
is no process of multiplication of misery. Recall the words 
spoken to the old hermit who came all the way from near 
Bombay to Săvatthi to meet the Buddha. These words were 
sufficient, in that the hermit had already practiced eight 
ịhãnas: ditthe ditthamattaĩn bhavissati.... “In seeing there is 
only seeing,” nothing beyond it, because there is no evalua- 
tion or reaction. “There is just hearing as hearing, smelling 
as smelling, tasting as tasting, touching as touching, and 
...vinnãte vinnãtamattam ...cognizing as cognizing.” This 
high stage takes time. But it must be reached to experience 
nibbãna. 

The practice is to understand this process. All the sense 
doors are on the body, so the body is Central. There is a con- 
tact with the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body touch, or mind. 
Vinnãna cognizes that something has happened. Then sannã 
evaluates it as good or bad, and the sensation that results is 
pleasant or unpleasant. Sankhãra reacts, and bondage, mis- 
ery starts. These other aggregates overpower vinnãna. 
Sankhãra has become so strong and vinnãna so weak. As a 
result, misery and bondage have become so strong. The prac- 
tice is to weaken sankhãra and sannã, and to strengthen 
vinnãna, until there is nothing else but rnere understanding 
and awareness— yãvadeva nãnamattãya patissati-mattãya. 

The Buddha practiced eight jhãnas beíore his enlighten- 
ment. The narne of the eighth ịhãna is nevasannã- 
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nãsannãyatana: in this jhãna, sannã cannot be said either to 
exist or not exist. Although it has become so íeeble, it does 
still exist, so the Buddha did not yet call himselí a liberated 
person. Using Vipassana he developed the lokuttara jhãnas, 
leading to nibbãna, and introduced the “ninth jhãna,” which 
he called sannã-vedayita-nirodha: where sannã and vedanã 
stop. So long as sannã íunctions, however íeebly, it will pro- 
duce a reaction, a sankhãra. Sanna must be totally eradicated 
to experience the stage of vinnãna as vinnãna. 

Dhammãnupassanã — 

Observation of Mental Contents 

dhaĩĩimesu dhammãnupassi viharati 

Just as kãyãnupassanã is incomplete without vedanãnupassanã, 
so cittãnupassanã is incomplete without dhammãnupassanã. 
For the mind and body be felt, something must arise on them; 
othenvise the practice is just imagination. Thereíore citta 
can only be experienced when something arises and passes 
away, such as rãga, dosa, or moha. 

what mind contains is called dhamma. 

Many words used by the Buddha are diííicult to translate, 
because they have no equivalents in other languages. Of 
these, dhamtna is the most diííicult. Its range of meaning is 
vast. Its root meaning is dhãretĩ’ ti dhamma: that which is 
contained. It is what is contained in the mind. 

A íurther meaning became the nature or the characteristic 
of whatever arises in the mind: 

Attano sabhãvam attano lakkhanaĩn dhãretĩ’ ti dhaĩmna. 

Dhamma means the self-nature, the self-characteristic that 

is contained. 

Sometimes in the languages of India today, it is said that 
the dhamma of fire is to burn. Burning is its characteristic, 
otherwise it is not fire. The dhamma of ice is to cool, or it is 
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not ice. Similarlyrâgíí (craving) contains its own dhamma or 
characteristic, which is to create agitation and misery. The 
dhamma of love and compassion is calmness, harmony and 
peace. So dhamma became the nature or the quality. 

After a few centuries the term dhamma, or nature, was 
divided into kusala (wholesome) and akusala (unwholesome), 
reíerring to its fruit. Impurities contained in the mind—such 
as anger, hatred, animosity, passion, fear, and ego, which give 
unwholesome fruit—were called akusala. Qualities which 
were to one’s credit and gave a better life—such as compas- 
sion, goodwill and selíless Service—were called kusala. Thus 
in the old literature we find dhamma divided into “pure” 
and “impure.” 

Slowly akusala became adhamma or pãpa, anti-Dhamma 
or sin, that which causes rotation in misery. Then Dhamma 
became used for anything wholesome, contained in a per- 
son, which leads to liberation. 

The meaning of dhamma continued to expand. As the re- 
sult of a mental content is observed—say what happens as 
result of anger or compassion—the law of cause and effect, 
that is the law of nature, starts to be understood. Thereíore 
dhamma can be whatever is contained in the mind, or the 
characteristic of that which is contained, or the law of na- 
ture—that is, the law of the universe. 

H ow does a meditator practice observation of the 
dhammasì 

Nĩvaranapabbam —The Hindrances 

dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharatipancasu nĩvaranesu. 

Nĩvarana means a “curtain” or “cover”: that which pre- 
vents the reality from being seen. In the ten-day courses we 
reíer to the nĩvaranas as the five enemies: craving, aversion, 
drowsiness, agitation, and doubt. An example is given. At 
that time there were no mirrors, and people used to look at 
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the reílection of their faces in a pot of clean water with a 
light. If the water is dirty, colored, or agitated, you canh see 
properly. Similarly, these nĩvaranas are enemies to your 
progress on the path of observing reality because they color 
or prevent you from seeing it. 

Again there is no imagination involved: dhamma is expe- 
rienced in dhamma (dhammesu). Nor does this section in- 
volve any contemplation. How then are these hindrances 
observed? 

santam vã aiihattaĩn kãmacchandaĩn ‘atthi me ajjhattam 
kãmacchando’ tipaịãnãti, 

asantaĩn vã aiihattaĩn kãmacchandam ‘natthi me ajjhattam 
kãmacchando’ ti paịãnãti 

when a craving for sensual pleasures (kãmacchanda) is 
present inside, this is just accepted. There is just awareness 
of this fact. when it is not present, this is understood: just 
awareness of the reality as it is, from moment to moment. 

.. .yathã ca anuppannassa kãmacchandassa uppãdo hoti tam 
capajãnãti, yathã ca uppannassa kãmacchandassapahãnam 
hoti tam ca pajãnãti, yathã ca pahĩnassa kãmacchandassa 
ãyatún anuppãdo hoti tam ca paịãnãti. 

Then those kãmacchandas which were lying deep inside 
and had not previously come to the suríace (anuppanna) 
now do so (uppãda). This is also understood (pajãnãti). 
Things arise and sooner or later pass away, satnudayavaya; 
similarly this craving arises and passes away. As layers after 
layers arise and are observed, they are eradicated (pahãna). 
The layers that have been eradicated (pahĩna) do not come 
back again (ãỵatim anuppãdo). All this is just observed and 
understood (paịãnãti). 

when all the accumulated craving has been eradicated, full 
liberation is reached. The mental habit of generating craving 
is gone, and no such sankhãra can be generated now. 
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Santam vã aiihattaĩn byãpãdaĩn... 

Santam vã ajjhattam thinamiddham... 

Santam vã ajjhattam uddhaccakukkuccaĩn... 

Santam vã ajjhattaĩn vicikiccham... tam ca paịãnãti. 

In the same way the meditator understands aversion 
(bỵãpãdam) to be present or absent. The whole process of 
Vipassana is described in these paragraphs. whatever past 
aversion was lying low, like a dormant volcano deep inside, 
arises. This is also observed and eradicated. Unless the habit 
pattern is totally changed, sankhãras of aversion of the sarne 
type will start anew. when all are eradicated at the root level, 
nothing comes back. This is the íinal goal. It is impossible 
for an arahant to generate any new craving or aversion. 

Similarly thĩna-midda (drowsiness of the mind and body), 
uddhacca-kukkucca (agitation) and vicikicchã (doubts, skep- 
ticism) are eradicated. 

It should be clear that every dhamma, anything that arises 
on the mind—even a slight thought—starts flowing with a 
sensation on the body: vedanã samosaranã sabbe dhammã. 
This law of nature was realized but not created by the Bud- 
dha. whatever arises—anger, passion, or anything else—if 
the sensation is observed the meditator is working properly. 
Othenvise it is an intellectual garne. Anger may have gone 
away at the suríace level, but deep inside the sensation re- 
mains, and the mind continues to react with anger to this 
sensation without the meditator even knowing. Thereíore, 
so far as this tradition is concerned, the sensation on the 
body cannot be missed. The words of the Buddha are so 
clear: sampaịannam na rincati. Every moment there must be 
awareness of sensation arising and passing. 

whether you are practicing any section of kãyãnupassanã 
or vedanãnupassanã, or cittãnupassanã or dhammãnupassanã, 
without the understanding of arising and passing of sensa- 
tion, the accumulated impurities at the depth of the mind 
can be neither reached nor eradicated. The practice will just 
be a suríace game. 
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The same stations follow: 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã dhammesu dhammãnupassĩviharati... ‘'atthi 
dhamma’ ti. ..na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. 

Observing inside and on the suríace, and then arising and 
passing, the stage of ‘atthi dhamma ti, is reached: neither 
good nor bad, rnine nor yours, just the law of nature, mere 
mental contents and their nature. The same stations follow 
until there is nothing to grasp. 

when craving has arisen, you canh take it out with aver- 
sion; otherwise you generate a new sankhãra of aversion. If 
you just accept that there is craving in the rnind, then you 
are just observing, and the reaction, which is the nature of 
craving, is not being multiplied. It is weakened and becomes 
íeeble. Any mental impurity is similarly observed. Even the 
practice of intellectually contemplating the body as repul- 
sive, as in sorne opening paragraphs of kãyãnupassanã, was 
given by the Buddha merely as a beginning to bring people 
on the right path. Once Vipassana starts, there is no aver- 
sion to this ugly body; it is just observed as it is with the 
wisdom of arising and passing— yathãbhũta-nãna-dassanaĩn. 
The nãna, as in paịãnãti, is just awareness with the under- 
standing of anicca. whatever arises—whether good or bad, 
pure or impure—there is mere observation, no attempt to 
retain or push it out. This is the proper path to the final 
goal. 

The path is long, but it starts with the first step. Don’t be 
disheartened if the íinal goal is far away. No effort is wasted 
on this path. whatever effort you rnake gives you beneíit. 
You have started on the right path to the íinal goal. Step by 
step, as you come nearer and nearer, you are bound to reach 
the íinal goal. 

May all of you keep walking on this path, step by step. 
Make use of the time and the íacility. Understanding the 
direct words of the Buddha, make use of this wonderful tech- 
nique. As much as possible try not to miss sampajanna in 



any situation. Excepting only the time of deep sleep, try to 
be aware with sampaịanna in every physical activity, for your 
own good, beneíit and liberation. May you all be liberated 
from the bondages, the miseries. 

May all beings be happy. 



DAY SIX 


T he sixth day of the Satipatthãna course is over. We 
proceed íurther with Dhammãnupassanã. Dhammas are 
mental contents and their nature, the universal law of na- 
ture. A Buddha, an enlightened person, has no interest in 
establishing a sect or religion. Having discovered ultimate 
truth at the deepest level, the Buddha teaches this law to 
help people understand reality and end their misery, what- 
ever their sect, community, country, color or gender. The 
entire universe, animate and inanimate, everyone and every- 
thing, is governed by this law. With or without the Buddha, 
it governs the constant interaction of mind and matter, the 
currents, undercurrents and cross-currents going on in each 
individual. Yet people keep on playing games at the suríace 
of the mind, deluding themselves in ignorance and multi- 
plying their misery by multiplying their bondages. 

Khandhapabbam —The Aggregates 

dhammesn dhammãnupassĩ viharati pancasn 
upãdãnakkhandhesu 

Khandha, means an aggregate, an accumulation, or a heap 
of something. We are called individual beings. This is an ap- 
parent truth: but at a deeper level every living individual—I, 
you, he, or she—is just panca khandhã, the five aggregates. 
The Buddha wants you to go to the depth of this reality, 
where you cannot differentiate or identiíy by name, where 
they are merely the five aggregates. 

One aggregate is the countless, subatomic material par- 
ticles, kalãpas, joined together as matter. Mind is divided into 
another four aggregates: vinnãna cognizes; sannã recognizes 
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and evaluates; vedanã feels; and sankhãra reacts and creates. 
These five aggregates combined are called an entity, an indi- 
vidual. At the ultimate level they are just five aggregates and 
the whole process of Satipatthãna, of Vipassana, is to experi- 
ence this fact. Otherwise the delusion of identiíying “I,” 
“mine,” or “myselí” with any or all of these aggregates— 
which is ignorance—causes tremendous attachment and 
clinging to them, resulting in great misery. This is not a be- 
lief to be accepted out of devotion, just because an enlight- 
ened person said it, nor a philosophy just to be intellectually 
accepted as rational and logical. It is a truth to be experi- 
enced and realized at the actual level within the framework 
of the body. when this truth becomes clear, the habit pat- 
tern at the deepest level of the mind changes, and liberation 
is reached. This is Dhamma, the law. 

upãdãna means attachment and clinging. This develops 
towards the five aggregates, which are its object; or, the five 
aggregates are generated and come together because of 
upãdãna. They are aggregates of attachment. 

Again a meditator observes dhamma in dhamma, the five 
aggregates. How does a meditator practice with them? 

...‘iti rũpam, iti rũpassa samudayo, iti rũpassa 
atthangamo... 

This is matter, this is the arising of matter, this is the pass- 
ing away of matter: all this is experienced. Rũpa means mat- 
ter, samudaya means arising, atthangamo passing away. 

iti vedanã, iti vedanãya samudayo, iti vedanãya atthangamo; 

iti sannã, iti sannãya samudayo, iti sannãya atthangamo; 
iti sankhãrã, iti sankhãrãnaĩn samuảayo, iti sankhãrãnaĩn 
attbangamo; 

iti vinnãnam, iti vinnãnassa samuảayo, iti vinnãnassa 
atthangamo’ ti. 
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As the mental aggregates also are experienced—sensation 
(vedana) , perception (sanna), reaction (sankhãra), and 
consciousness (vinnãna) —the whole process of what is hap- 
pening inside is realized. 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã dhammesn dhammãnupassĩ 
viharati,... ‘atthi dhamma’ ti.... 

The same stations follow, inside, outside, both together. 
Then “atthi dhammã ti,” —”Oh, this is Dhamma.” Aware- 
ness gets established in the reality that these five aggregates 
are all there is. A high stage of observation finds rnere mind 
and matter, nothing else—no “I,” “mine,” or “myselí.” 

At the apparent, conventional level, the words “I” and 
“you” have to be used, but at the actual, ultimate level there 
are just the five khandhas. Similarly for conventional pur- 
poses, we call something joined together a motor car, but if 
we disintegrate it and separate its parts, which part is the 
car? the tires? the wheels? the seats? the engine? the bat- 
tery? the body? Actually a car is just different parts joined 
together. 

Similarly, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday when joined rnake a week; thirty days 
joined together rnake a month; and twelve months a year, 
for conventional purposes only. Vipassana divides, dissects, 
disintegrates and observes reality as it is. Then the attach- 
ment goes away. The khandhãs remain, arising and passing, 
but they are mere aggregates, because upãdăna is gone. This 
is the Dhamma of the khandhãs. 

Yãvadeva nãnamattãỵapatissatimattãỵa anissito ca viharati, 
na ca kinci loke Hpãdiyati. 

Then comes nãnamattãya patissatimattãya also known in 
those days as samyak darshana, kevala darshana, samyakjnãna 
kevala ịnãna —mere observation and mere understanding. 
Then anissito ca viharati: there is nothing to depend on be- 
cause there is no attachment; there is nothing to grasp. 
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Ayatanapabbam —The Sense Spheres 

dhammesu dhammãnupassĩviharati chasu aiihattikabãhiresu 
ãyatanesu. 

The ãyatanas are the six sense spheres or doors: the eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue, body, and mind. All six are inside 
(ajjhattika) because they are on or inside the body. Their 
objects are outside (bãhiresu): for the eyes, a vision, color, 
shape, or light; for the ears, sound; for the nose, smell; for 
the tongue, taste; for the body, something tangible; for the 
mind, a thought, emotion, íantasy or dream. Although called 
external, they become objects only when in contact with 
the internal ãyatanas, on the framework of the body. For 
someone blind from birth there is no world of color, light, 
shape or form and no way of understanding that world. Six 
internal ãyatanas and six external ãyatanas, make twelve in 
all, and the bãhiresu ăyatana only actually exist for us when 
each is in contact with its respective sense door. 

How is the work done with the six internal and external 
sense spheres? 

cakkhuĩn capajãnãti, rũpe capajãnãti,yaĩn ca tadubhayaĩn 
paticca uppaiiati samyoianam taĩn ca paịãnãti... 

The truth of cakkhu (the eye sense door) and its object, 
rũpa (the shape or form) is realized: paịãnãti. Yam ca 
tadubhayam paticca, with the base of these two, because of 
their contact, uppaiiati samyojanaĩn —a bondage arises. 

.. .yathã ca anuppannassa samyojanassa uppãdo hoti taĩn ca 
paịãnãti... 

The meditator works with this bondage that has now 
arisen: samyojanassa uppãdo hoti taĩn capajãnãti. The reality 
is that with every contact there is vibration, phassa-paccayă 
vedanã. Sannã evaluates: íemale, male; beautiíul, ugly; pleas- 
ant, unpleasant. With this evaluation the sensations become 
pleasant or unpleasant, and immediately sankhãra, the 
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reacting part of the mind, starts generating craving or 
aversion. Thus this whole process of bondage starts and mul- 
tiplies. 

The work with the six sense doors is within the boundary 
of mind and matter. It is a matter of analyzing and continu- 
ally understanding how everything happens. If you are ig- 
norant you constantly tie new knots and multiply bondage 
after bondage. when you don’t react, as you experience and 
observe the bondage in wisdom, it weakens. The habit pat- 
tern of reaction starts changing. The old bondages can come 
on the suríace: yathã ca anuppannassa samỵoịanassa uppãdo 
hoti tan capaịãnãti. You observe the arising (uppãda) of the 
bondage which had not previously come up (anuppanna). 

.. .yathã ca uppannassa samyojanassa pahãnam hoti taĩn ca 
pajãnãti, yathã capahĩnassa samỵojanassa ãyatim anuppãdo 
hoti tam ca pajãnãti. 

As you observe, the bondages get eradicated (pahãnam) one 
after the other: yathã ca Hppannassa samyojannassa pahãnaĩn 
hoti tan capajănãti. when they have all come to the suríace and 
passed away they do not again arise (ãyatim anuppãdo). The 
stage beyond bondage, of total liberation, is reached. 

There are three types of eradication. Even when you just 
observe sĩla, because at the suríace level of the mind you are 
not overreacting with craving or aversion, there is momen- 
tary eradication of your bondage. when you go deeper with 
samãdhi, there is rnore eradication: the roots are shaken. Then 
when you practice Vipassana these roots are eradicated at 
the deepest level of the rnind— pahãnaĩn. For example, a 
thirsty person comes to drink at a pond with a suríace cov- 
ered by poisonous weeds. The weeds are pushed aside by 
hand from a small area, for temporary access; but afterwards 
they again cover this small area. This is momentary eradica- 
tion. This is sĩla. For better access, four poles with nets be- 
tween are set up to hold back the weeds. This is samãdhi 
which, as it goes deeper, clears a larger area, but leaves the 
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roots. Pannã removes all the weeds, so that not a particle 
remains. This is real pahãna at the root level, which is what 
is meant here: yathã ca pahĩnassa samyojanassa ãyatim 
anuppãdo hoti taĩĩi capajãnãti. Total eradication of the bond- 
ages is realized; they cannot again arise (anuppãdo). This is 
the stage of the arahant, of total liberation. 

Sotatn ca paịãnãti, sadde ca pajãnãti, yaĩỴi ca tadubhayaĩn 
paticca Hppajiati samyojanam taĩn ca pajãnãti... 

Similarly the ear, the sound, and the bondage that arises 
because of them is observed. 

.. .yathã ca anuppannassa samyojanassa Hppãdo hoti taĩn ca 
pajãnãti, yathã ca uppannassa satnyoịanassa pahãnam hoti 
tãĩn ca pajãnãti, yathã ca pahĩnassa samyojanassa ãyatirn 
anuppãdo hoti taĩỴi capajãnãti. 

As equanimity develops, such bondages which had never 
previously come to the suríace do so and are eradicated. This 
also is observed. 

Ghãnam ca pajãnãti, gandhe ca pajãnãti... 

Jivham capajãnãti, rase capajãnãti... 

Kãyam ca pajãnãti, photthabbe ca pajãnãti... 

Manam capajãnãti, dhamme capajãnãti.. .ãyatún anuppãdo 
ho ti tam capajãnãti. 

Similarly the reality of nose and srnell, tongue and taste, 
body and anything tangible, and rnind and contents 
(dhamme) are observed (pajãnãti). In each case the bond- 
ages arise, are eradicated, and do not come again. In each 
case the stage of an arahant is not merely accepted philo- 
sophically, but is experienced, witnessed: pajãnãti. 

Iti aiihattãĩn vã dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati... ‘atthi 
dhamma’ ti. ..na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. 

The same process follows. “This is dhamma.” All the six sense 
doors and their objects are mere dhammas, with no “ĩ,” 
“mine,” “he,” or “she,” no individual there. Dividing, 
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dissecting, disintegrating and dissolving, analyzing each sense 
door separately, the individual becomes just a mass, a process, 
an interaction of all of the ãyatanas combined. With mere 
intellectual understanding, ignorance will prevent the wit- 
nessing of this dhamma, this process, and the escape from 
this bondage. 

The practice leads through the sarne stations to the final 
goal. 

Bojjhaúgapabbam — 

The Factors of Enlightenment 

dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati sattasn boiihangesM 

The boiihangas are the seven íactors of enlightenment or 
qualities to be developed to reach the final goal. 

The rnind by itselí is very pure: vinnãna is very pure, but 
because of past sankhãras, conditioned sannã always gives a 
wrong evaluation, and when the sensation arises, sankhãra 
after sankhãra is again created. Because of this entire pro- 
cess the rnind loses its own nature of purity and becomes 
very agitated. Bojjhangas restore this purity: as they are ob- 
served as a reality, they increase to become períect and when 
each is períect, enlightenment is períect. This is the whole 
process of Vipassana. 

The first bojjhanga is sati, awareness. Without it, íurther 
steps on the path cannot be taken. Sati, objective observa- 
tion of reality, is the most important íactor because it must 
be continuously present from moment to moment with every 
other íactor. 

Dhamma-vicaya is second. The word caya or cayana means 
“to integrate.” Apparent, Consolidated, integrated, illusion- 
ary truth creates so much delusion and coníusion: every 
decision and action goes wrong. Vicaỵa or vicayana rneans 
to divide, dissect, disintegrate, separate, as Vipassana intends 
you to do. Initially dhamma-vicaya is intellectual. The body 
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is analyzed as just four elements, with no “I” about it. The 
mind is just the four aggregates. The six sense doors, their 
respective objects, the contact and process of multiplication 
are observed. The intellectual clarity gained gives guidance 
to start the actual practice of Vipassana and study the truth 
at the actual level. 

The third bojjhanga is viriya (effort) as in sammă-vãyãmo 
in the Noble Eightíold Path. Great effort is required, but 
the effort is not to react, to let things just happen. Even if 
you have been victorious in a thousand battles against a thou- 
sand warriors, this inner battle of nonreaction is rnore diffi- 
cult because the old habit is to do something, to react. Don’t 
fight Ananda’s battle—’Twwsf become an arahant,” “ĩmust” 
eradicate my impurities—if you do, the mind becomes un- 
balanced. Another extreme is not to work, not to observe at 
all, and just let things happen. Let things happen, but also 
know the reality as it is. Some slight degree of tension is 
necessary: either too much, or none at all, doesn’t work. For 
example sorne pressure is necessary to drill a hole in a pre- 
cious gem, but too rnuch will break it. It is a middle path. 

Viriỵa is to just observe, understanding the impermanent 
nature of arising and passing: practicing without reaction. 
The liberation is done by Dhamma, by the law of nature. 

As you keep practicing with sati, dhamma-vicaya, and 
viriya, the impurities go away, and pĩti comes and grows: 
pleasant sensation in the body, rapture, and bliss. You have 
to be careíul. If you develop attachment to this free flow of 
subtle vibrations throughout the body, if you look for it and 
cling to it, it is no longer a boiihanga. If the understanding of 
anicca remains—that this is still the field of rnind and mat- 
ter, of arising and passing—then the impurity goes away, and 
pĩti develops and becomes a íactor of enlightenment. 

As wave after wave of this pleasant sensation comes and is 
observed, the important stage oỉpassaddhi comes: deep tran- 
quillity and calmness. Now even a slight sound is a great 
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disturbance. Even the breath which becomes like a fine 
thread, making a subtle U-turn at the entrance of the nos- 
trils, is a disturbance. The mind is so peaceíul, quiet, tran- 
quil. Again a danger comes: the false impression that this 
deep peace, never experienced beíore, is liberation. Just as 
pĩti, the bliss, may become a bondage if not used properly, in 
the same way this passaddhi also may become a bondage. It 
is only a midway resthouse: the final goal is still far away. 
You can check that the six sense doors are still íunctioning: 
open your eyes, or listen. You are still in the field of arising 
and passing. You have not transcended the field of mind and 
matter. 

Although difficult to grasp at this high stage, a subtle os- 
cillation remains, and this sensation is called adukkham- 
asukham. In pĩti it was pleasant; now it is just peaceíul, and 
the danger is that anicca is not experienced. Detachment 
from craving towards pleasant sensation or aversion towards 
unpleasant sensation is much easier than detachment from 
this íeeling of peace. Be very attentive: with a very sharp 
mind, feel the subtle oscillation, check the six sense doors, 
and keep understanding that this experience is anicca. 

There is oíten a question about neutral sensation. The 
Buddha did not mean the initial, suríace sensation which is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant. That is totally diííerent. It 
involves craving and aversion because people get bored with 
it, lose interest, and want something else. Their experience 
has become stale. They want something rnore or new, some- 
thing they don’t have. This is their old habit pattern. 

Diííerent people from diííerent sects, communities, coun- 
tries, religions, belieís, and dogmas come to this Ganges of 
Vipassana to quench their thirst, to end ignorance and misery. 
Even when the mind-matter structure is accepted as arising 
and passing, and essenceless, because of their background 
this deep, neutral sensation gives an illusion of eternity, and 
so can become a bondage. To someone with a traditional 
belieí in eternal soul ,passaddhi seems to be this. To another 
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with a belieí in an eternal creator living inside us, it seems to 
be the unchanging creator. This is a dangerous illusion. Thor- 
oughly examine this passaddhi, this deep, tranquil, calm ex- 
perience. If you are aware of the very subtle oscillation, 
arising and passing, then it becomes a boiihanga and gives 
you the strength to move íurther. hour experience grows. 

The next enlightenment íactor is samãdhi —concentration 
or absorption. There were different types of samãdhis be- 
fore the Buddha became Buddha, as there are today. when 
eight jhãna,s are attained, there is a danger of íeeling that the 
goal is attained, but this is only ỉokiya samãdhi, which life 
after life results in rotation from one plane of existence to 
another. Sammã-samãdhi takes us out of all the planes and 
gives full liberation from the bondage of birth and death, 
and from every type of suffering. It is practiced with 
sampaịanna, the awareness of the mind-matter phenomenon 
and the realization of its nature of arising and passing. The 
rnind is concentrated on reality. Then it becomes lokuttara, 
beyond the planes. As the ịhãna is attained, simultaneously 
the fruit of nibbãna is attained. With samãdhi, one after the 
other, the meditator attains the fruit of sotãpanna, 
sakadãgãmĩ, anãgãmĩ, and arahant. Then samãdhi becomes 
an enlightenment íactor. 

upekkhã —equanimity is the seventh íactor of enlighten- 
ment. Like sa ti, it must be present from the beginning to the 
end, at every step. whatever other íactor is worked on, aware- 
ness and equanimity must always be there. 

A pure rnind has all these íactors. Impurities, as they are 
observed, come to the suríace and get eradicated; but these 
enlightenment íactors, as they are observed, one by one, 
come on the suríace, develop, multiply and become totally 
fulfilled. This section explains how the final goal of full 
enlightenment is thus reached. 

santam vã aiihattãĩn satisamboiihangarn ‘atthi me aiihattãĩn 

satisamboiihango , ti pajãnãti, asantaĩn vã aiihattaĩn 
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satisambojjbangam ‘natthi me ajjhattam satisamboiihango , 
ti pajãnãti 

when the enlightenment íactor of satỉ is present (santam) 
the meditator understands (paịãnãti) —Atthimeaiihattam 
(“Now it is present in me.”) when it is asantam (not present) 
the meditator accepts this reality also— ‘N’atthi me 
aiihattatn... ‘ (“Now it is not present in me.”) 

.. .yathã ca anuppannassa satisamboiihangassa uppãdo hoti 
tam ca pajãnãti, yathã ca Hppannassa satisamboiihangassa 
bhãvanãya pãripũrĩ hoti tam ca pajãnãti. 

All the past accumulated enlightenment íactors of sati now 
help. They now come on the suríace (anuppannassa uppãdo 
hoti) and the meditator understands (tam capajănãti). Hav- 
ing repeatedly arisen (uppannassa) they are understood with 
wisdom and multiply till they become complete—totally and 
fully attained (bhãvanãỵa pãripũrĩ). 

Santam vã ajjhattaỉn dhammavicaỵasambojjhangaỉn... 
bhãvanãya pãripũrĩ hoti tam ca paịãnãti. 

Similarly dhamma-vicaya, analytical study of the truth, is 
understood as simply being present or absent. The past 
dhamma-vicaya, which had not arisen earlier, repeatedly 
arises from the depth of the rnind and is observed: it devel- 
ops to fulfillment and the final goal is reached. All this is 
understood. 

.. .vĩriyasambojjhangam... 

.. .pĩtisambophangam... 

.. .passaddhisambojjharigam... 

.. .samãdhisambojjbangarn... 

Santam vãajjhattam upekkhãsambojjhangam... bhãvanãya 
pãripũrĩ hoti tam capajãnãti. 

The enlightenment íactors of viriya (effort ),pĩti (rapture, 
bliss, while íeeling pleasant sensation in the body) ,passaddhi 
(tranquillity), samãdhi (concentration) and upekkhã 
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(equanimity) are understood in the same way and develop 
to completion. 

Iti ajjhattam vã dhãĩnmesu dhaĩmnãnupassĩviharati... ‘atthi 
dhamma’ ti.. .na ca kinci loke Hpãdiyati. 

Dhammas are observed inside, outside, and both inside and 
outside; arising, passing, and both arising and passing. The 
meditator realizes, “These are dhammas” and the awareness 
gets established with this reality. There is no rnore grasping 
or clinging. Thus dhammãnupassanã is practiced. 

❖ 

Questions And Answers 

Q: Is directing our attention the only íreedom we have, all 
other things being governed by Dhamma? 

A: Everything is governed by Dhamma. Directing your at- 
tention is the only way to liberate yourselí. You can do 
anything you wish, but if you react, Dhamma will bind 
you. If you just observe, Dhamma will certainly liberate 
you. This is the law of nature. 

Q: where is the dividing line between seriousness of prac- 
tice and craving? 

A: This is a good question. If you crave to work seriously, 
you are craving attainment of the result, or at least devel- 
oping an attachment to working seriously. If you find your- 
self not working seriously and you then become depressed, 
there was craving. Just accept the fact that you were not 
working seriously and start again, knowing that you must 
work seriously. Then you keep progressing. 

Q: Do neutral sensations come from neutral reactions, and 
do we hope to change this to rnere observation? 

A: Neutral sensations come because of ignorance. The ig- 
norance goes when they are just observed as a changing 
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phenomenon. A suríace understanding of anicca, which is 
helpíul, comes when after some time a very gross, solidi- 
fied, unpleasant sensation goes. A deeper understanding, 
based on awareness of the subtle undercurrent of vibra- 
tion, is that this sensation arises and passes every moment. 

Q: when a meditator is carried away and rolls in thoughts 
of sense desire for some time beíore observation, is he 
multiplying the sankhãras to a worse State rather than 
puriíying? 

A: Previously the process of multiplication was continuous. 
Now your few moments of observation will turn into a 
few seconds, a few minutes, a few hours, which go to your 
credit. Practicing Vipassana, you understand that every time 
you roll in sense desires, you multiply your misery, and as 
much as you observe you are Corning out of it. 

Q: The Buddha’s teaching seems to imply a sweeping move- 
ment of the attention related to the breath. what then is 
the origin and importance of working part by part in this 
practice? 

A: when the Buddha says sabba-kãya-patisamvedĩ assasissãmĩ’ 
ti sikkhati, “sikkhati” means “learns.” Elsewhere pajãnãti 
(“he understands properly”) is used. You have to learn to 
sweep the whole body with one breath, and this learning 
is—observing part by part, allowing its solidity to dissolve, 
until the whole body is dissolved and you can sweep the 
entire mass. Then again you go part by part because even 
though the whole body seems opened up, there might be 
small unknown areas. You learn (sikkhati) to reach the stage 
of bhanga-nãna. 

Q: The Sutta outlines four observations and numerous prac- 
tices, yet you teach only respiration and sensation on the 
body. There is no ranking of practices by order of 
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importance. why not also teach all practices such as walk- 
ing meditation and noting ideas? 

A: There are different traditions, and the Buddha, an en- 
lightened person, also gave different initial objects to 
different people according to their background, capacity 
and inclination. However, as they proceeded, the stations 
were the same. 

This living tradition comes from the initial practice of 
respiration, from which the meditator goes on to experi- 
ence sensation, and thus arising and passing. Awareness of 
respiration and sensation together will lead to the final goal. 
It is not prohibited to try something else, but if you are 
progressing here, trying elsewhere just out of curiosity will 
waste your tirne. If you already feel sensation everywhere 
and now somewhere else you try observing walking—each 
foot moving up and down, but without sensation—your 
íaculty of íeeling sensation at a subtle level will get blunted. 
Reverting again to this technique you won’t be able to feel 
sensations at that depth. Of course there are people with 
very gross, rough types of mind for whom subtle respira- 
tion is very difficult, and walking may suit thern better. 

It is also difficult to feel subtle breath in a small area. If 
you are already íeeling it clearly and then you try to feel it 
with your hand on the stomach—which is such a crude 
technique—you are regressing. The Buddha intends you 
to move from olãriko to sukhuma —from the gross to the 
subtle. If at a certain stage something gross arises from 
the depths, it canh be helped; but just out of curiosity you 
cannot afford to start intentionally working with a gross 
object, such as the first sentences of another technique, 
íorgetting all about the subtle reality of the station you 
had already reached. If another technique suits you better, 
stick to it and reach the final goal: but time is essential. 
Donh waste your precious life running here and there. 
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Q: “I” is not. 

A: Yes—”1” is not! 

Q: what is it then that needs enlightening? 

A: Ignorance needs enlightening, bondage needs liberation. 
Nothing else. 

Q: How do you deíine a mind of compassion? Can we use 
compassion with awareness when dealing with our own 
suffering? 

A: when compassion is in your mind, accept your mind as a 
mind of compassion. Certainly be kind to yourselí, love 
yourselí, be the first object of your own compassion. Ev- 
ery time you generate sankhãras, even craving and aver- 
sion towards someone else, you cruelly inílict so rnuch 
misery on yourselí. Your anger will not harrn a good Vi- 
passana meditator—it may or may not harm others—but 
you yourselí are harmed and become miserable. Avoid it. 
Be kind and compassionate to yourselí. 

Q: Is it true that the interpretation of vedanã most distin- 
guishes our form of Vipassana from others in the Bud- 
dhist tradition? And how do the others deíine vedanã, if 
not as physical sensations? 

A: Yes. Other traditions take vedanã only as íeelings of the 
mind. We don’t condemn others and it is true that vedanã 
is one of the four aggregates of the rnind. We have to ex- 
plain rather than just translate because some words used 
by the Buddha had already been explained previously by 
him. For instance, sampaịaiĩna had been explained as the 
íeeling of sensations arising and passing. Also, many words 
today are either lost or carry totally different meanings, 
so that we have to go to the Tipitaka to find the Buddha’s 
original deíinition of them. The Buddha had explained that 
sukha and dukkha vedanã reíerred to the body, and he used 
somanassa and domanassa to refer to the mind. In 
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vedanãnupassanã he doesn’t use somanassa and domanassa, 
but sukha and dukkha vedanã, so we have to work with 
sensations on the body. 

❖ 

whatever you have understood intellectually and what- 
ever you have experienced, make use of it. Make use of 
Dhamma not only on this course but in daily life. Reaction 
is always full of negativity. Live the life of Dhamma. what- 
ever happens outside, observe the reality of sensations in- 
side and remain equanimous, then all your decisions and all 
your actions will be healthy—not reactions, but positive ac- 
tions, good for you and good for others. 

May all of you be able to lead a life good for both yourselí 
and others. May you all enjoy the best íruits of Dhamma: 
peace, harmony, happiness. 

May all beings be happy. 



DAY SE VEN 


T he seventh day of the Satipatthana course is over. We 
reach the closing part of the Mahã-satipatthãna Sutta. 

Catusaccapabbam —The Four Noble Truths 

dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati catũsu ariyasaccesu 

How is dhammãnupassanã practiced observing the Four 
Noble Truths? 

‘idarn dukkhaĩn’ ti yathãbhũtaĩỊĩ paịãnãti, ‘ayaĩn dukkha- 
samudayo’ tiyathãbhũtaĩnpajãnãti, ‘ayam dukkhanirodho’ 
ti yathãbhũtaĩn pajãnãti, ‘ayatn dukkhanirodhagãminĩ 
patipadã’ ti yathãbhũtam pajãnãti. 

“This is suffering.” “This is the arising of suffering.” “This 
is the total cessation of suffering.” “This is the path which 
leads to the total cessation of suffering.” Each truth is un- 
derstood as it is. 

Pajãnãti means to understand in wisdom. Yathãbutam —as 
it is, as it happens—means direct experience and understand- 
ing, as taught in the Buddha’s íirst discourse. The fact that 
suffering resulted from craving was already known. That 
craving had to be eradicated was not new. Everyone is suf- 
íering, but that fact by itselí does not rnake anyone a noble 
person. The Buddha’s discovery was how to make it an ariya 
sacca, a noble truth, so that whoever experiences it becomes 
a noble person, attains at least the íirst experience of nibbãna, 
the first stage of liberation. 

For each of the Four Noble Truths three things are neces- 
sary, making twelve in all. The first part of the First Noble 
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Truth—”This is suííering”—is understood by everybody. The 
second part, parinneyya, means however that every aspect 
of suííering must be understood, the entire field. The same 
word parijãnãti was previously used for the total understand- 
ing of vedanã, with sampajanna. Parijãnãti comes when 
vedanã is transcended. If not, some part of the field o ịvedanã 
might still be unexplored. Similarly the entire field of dukkha 
has to be explored, up to its limit. Then the third part comes: 
parinnãta, “It is totally explored.” This means that it is tran- 
scended: it is an ariya sacca. The claim to have explored the 
entire field of dukkha can only be rnade when it is tran- 
scended. 

On the suríace there are four Noble Truths, but as you go 
deeper they culminate in one, like the four satipatthãnas. 

Dukkha samuảaya, the arising or cause of suffering—that 
is, craving—is the Second Noble Truth. Again, intellectual 
acceptance and suríace understanding of this basic principle 
survive from the teachings of previous Buddhas. However 
the second part of it is pahãtabbam: craving should be to- 
tally eradicated. Then comes the third, pahĩnaĩn: it is totally 
eradicated; the stage of final liberation is reached. The 
Buddha’s contribution was to reestablish this deeper aspect, 
which had long ago disappeared. 

Similarly mere acceptance of the Third Noble Truth— 
dukkha nirodha, the cessation of suííering—out of devotion 
or logic is insuííicient. Its second part is sacchikãtabbam: it 
is to be witnessed. Its third stage is sacchikatam: it has been 
witnessed, and so is complete. 

The Fourth Noble Truth of the Path is also meaningless if 
it is merely accepted intellectually. Its second part is 
bhăvetabbam: it has to be practiced repeatedly until bhãvitam, 
its full completion. Only when he had walked on the whole 
Path, only when he had completed all Four Noble Truths, 
each in these three ways, did Gotama call himselí a Buddha. 
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Initially the five íriends to whom he first gave Dhamma 
would not even listen to the Buddha. They believed that 
liberation was impossible without practicing extreme bodily 
torture. The Buddha had already practiced this. He had 
starved his body until it was a mere skeleton, too weak to 
take even two steps. Yet with his earlier practice of eight 
jhãnas, he had seen that the deeper impurities still remained. 
Starving the body was a íutile exercise, so he had given it up 
and started eating. 

To convince them he told them that he had witnessed the 
Four Noble Truths yathãbhũtam pajãnãti: with experiential 
wisdom as they happen, not just intellectually or devotion- 
ally. Only then were they prepared at least to start listening 
to him. 


Dnkkhasaccam —The Truth of Suffering 

dukkham ariyasaccam 

The Noble Truth of Suffering is now described, from the 
gross to the subtle. 

Jãtipidukkhã,jarãpidukkhã, (byãdhipi dukkhã,) maranam 
pi dukkhaĩn, sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupãyãsã pi 
dukkhă, appiyehi sampayogo pi dukkho, piyehi vippayogo 
pi dukkho, yampiccharn na labhati tam pi dukkharn, 
sankhittena pancupãdãnakkhandhã dukkhã. 

Each maniíestation of dukkha is explained using synonyms. 

Jãti is birth in whatever plane of existen ce.Jarã is old age, 
írailty, the deterioration of the sense íaculties. Byãdhi is dis- 
ease or sickness. Marana is death from whatever plane of 
existence, and the dissolution of the aggregates. Soka is sor- 
row, mental grief from the loss of something very dear, and 
parideva is the crying and lamenting that results. Dukkha is 
bodily pain and unpleasant sensation. Domanassa is mental 
unpleasantness. upãyãsa is mental distress and affliction fol- 
lowing loss or misíortune. All these are dukkha. 
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Both here and in other explanations, dukkha is used for 
unpleasant or painíul bodily sensation, and domanassa (from 
mana, mind) for mental unpleasantness. It could be a 
thought, a memory, a fear. Similarly sukha is used for pleas- 
ant bodily sensation and somanassa for pleasant íeeling in 
the mind. In vedanãnupassanã the words dukkha and sukha 
vedanã are used, which is why this tradition strongly em- 
phasizes bodily sensations as the object of meditation. 

At a subtler level appiyehi sampaỵogo is association with 
anything unpleasant: rũpa, a vision, color or light; sadda, 
sound; gandha, smell; rasa, taste; phottabba, touch; or 
dhamma, a thought. Piyehi vippayogo is disassociation from 
anything pleasant. Disassociation from those who are dear, 
such as íriends and íamily members, is dukkha 

Still subtler is icchatn na labhati: not getting what is de- 
sired. If someone desires to escape the cycle of birth, but 
does not reach this stage, it is na pattabbam, not íulíilled. 
This is misery. Similarly desire arises to be free of old age, 
illness, death, and of all mental and physical grieí and pain, 
and it is not íulíilled. 

Sankhittena, in summary, and at a still deeper level, th epanc- 
upãdãnakkhanda, the Hpãdãna, the attachment to the five 
aggregates, th epanca khanda —of rũpa, matter; vedana, sen- 
sation; sanna, perception; sankhãra, reaction; and vinnãna, 
consciousness—is misery. 

Devotional or logical acceptance of the First Noble Truth 
does not help: it has to be experienced ( yathãbhũtaĩnpajãnãti) 
to its íinal limit. This is done by the practice of sĩla and 
samădhi, and with a concentrated mind you practice the 
observation of the subtler reality of the workings of the five 
khandhas and the six sense doors. This is the whole process 
of the Noble Eightíold Path. 

The initial solidiíied, intensiíied and painíul sensations are 
obviously dukkha, but they have to be observed with equa- 
nimity because reaction to them will multiply the misery. 
By equanimity they are divided, dissected, disintegrated and 
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dissolved, and even if pain remains, an undercurrent of vi- 
brations is felt with it. when broken up by these wavelets it 
does not seem to be misery. when even this goes away, there 
is only a flow of very subtle vibrations, giving rise to pĩti. 
This is still the field of dukkha, lacking any real happiness, 
because it is anicca, arising and passing. The íỉrst experience 
of bhanga is very important, just to realize the truth that the 
entire material structure is nothing but subatomic particles. 
If however it is regarded as íreedom from misery, then the 
field of dukkha has not been fully covered. Unpleasant sen- 
sations will again come: partly because of the suríacing of 
deep past sankhãras, partly because of posture, illness, and 
the like. Every pleasant experience, because it is imperma- 
nent, has dukkha as its inherent nature. 

The next stage, passaddhi, tranquillity, containing no un- 
pleasantness and apparently no dukkha, still has samudaya 
vaya present. Yet sabbe sankhãrã aniccã —whatever gets com- 
posed is sooner or later bound to be destroyed. Gross expe- 
riences will still come, because thìspassaddhi is still a passing 
experience, still in the field of mind and matter. The entire 
field of dukkha is not complete. It can be said to be explored 
only when it is transcended to a stage beyond, where noth- 
ing arises or is created. 

Thus the understanding of dukkha at a gross level cannot 
be said to be a Noble Truth. Parijãnãti (complete understand- 
ing) means exploring the entire field with direct experience. 
Only when it is parinnãtam (understood to its end) does it 
actually become a Noble Truth. 

Samudayasaccam — 

The Truth of the Arising of Suííering 

dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam 

The Second Noble Truth is the arising of misery. 
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Yãyaĩn tanhã ponobbhavikã nandĩrãgasahagatã tatratatrã- 
bhinandinĩ, seyyathidam, kãmatanhã bhavatanhã 
vibhavatanhã. 

This is tanhã, craving; ponobbhavikã, resulting in life after 
life; nandĩ-rãga-sahagatã, bound up with desire for pleasure; 
tatra-tatrãbhinandinĩ, taking pleasure here and there; 
seyyathĩdam, that is: 

Kãma-tanhã is sensual pleasure. Any little desire so quickly 
turns into craving, and predominant is sexual desire. 

Bhava-tanhã is the desire to survive, even though the body 
and the entire universe are continually destroyed. Because 
of this ego, because of craving towards becoming, philoso- 
phies which espouse eternity seem attractive. 

Vibhava-tanhã is the opposite in two ways. One is desir- 
ing this circle of life and death to stop, a stage which cannot 
be attained by such unbalanced craving. A second is refus- 
ing to accept the continuation of misery after death, while 
there are still sankhãras, out of fear of the results of the un- 
wholesome actions of this life. There is an unbalanced crav- 
ing and clinging to the philosophy that: “This is the only 
existence.” 

These three tanhãs result in dukkha. 

where then does this tanhã arise and stay? 

Yam loke piyarũpam sãtarũpam etthesã tanhã uppajjamãnã 
uppaiiati, ettha nivisatnãnã nivisati. 

Craving uppaiiati (arises) and nivisati (stays) wherever in 
the loka there is pleasure (loke piyarũpam sãtarũpam). Both 
pĩya and sãta mean “pleasant”, “agreeable.” One meaning of 
loka is “planes of existence,” but here it means “within the 
framework of the body.” A deva called Rohita once passed 
in front of the monastery where the Buddhawas sitting, and 
this person was singing: Caraiveti, caraiveti, “Keep walking, 
keep walking.” Questioned by the Buddha, Rohita said he 
was walking to explore the entire loka and then beyond. The 
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Buddha smiled, and explained that the entire universe, its 
cause, its cessation, and the way to its cessation are within 
the framework of the body. 

Literally lunịati palunjatĩ ti loka —the loka is continually 
being destroyed. It arises and passes away. It is the entire 
field of mind and matter, and it is understood within the 
framework of the body. As you plant the seed of a particular 
plane of existence, you experience it. A very unwholesome 
sankhãra will result in hellíire within, both now and later, 
when the fruit comes. Planting the seed of a heavenly plane, 
you feel pleasant; of a brãhmic plane, you feel tranquil, both 
now and later. The stage o ínibbãna also, where nothing arises 
or passes, has to be experienced within the body. 

Craving thereíore arises wherever something pleasant is 
felt, within the framework of the body. Now details are given 
about where the craving arises. 

Cakkhu loke piyarũpam sãtarũpaĩn, etthesã tanhã 
uppajiamãnã uppaiiati, ettha nivisamãnã nivisati... Sotaĩn... 
Ghãnayụ... Jivhã... Kãyo... Mano loke piyarũpam 
sãtarũpam, etthesã tanhã Hppaiiamãnã uppaiiati, ettha 
nivisamănã nivisati. 

Craving arises and stays at the cakkhu —the eye sense 
door—which is pleasant and agreeable. The same process 
occurs with ear, nose, tongue, body or mind. 

Rũpa... Saddã... Gandhã... Rasã... Photthabbã... 
Dhammã... nivisati. 

wherever pleasure is felt in the object, such as a vision, 
sound, smell, taste, touch or thought, craving arises and stays. 

Cakkhu-vinnãnaĩn... Sota-vinnãnam... Ghãna- 
vinnãnaĩn... Ịivhã-vinnãnam... Kãya-vinnãnam... 
Mano-vinnãnam... nivisati. 

Craving arises at any of the si xvinnãnas of the sense doors. 
As a description of rnind, the four aggregates of vinnãna, 
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sannã, vedanã, and sankhãra generally suffice. Deeper Vi- 
passana separates them. Beíore that stage is reached how- 
ever, philosophies start because, despite the experience of 
arising and passing, the observer—which is vinnãna —seerns 
to remain and it is not divided or dissected. It is viewed as 
eternal soul: je vinnãya te ăya ye ãya te vinnãya (Whatever is 
vinnãna is soul and whatever is soul is vinnãnà). However 
at a deeper level it does become separated: eye vinnãna can- 
not hear, ea xvinnãna cannot see, any or all of thes tvinnãnas 
can stop, and when rnind vinnãna also stops, nibbãna. comes. 

The Buddha gives íurther details: 

Cakkhu-samphasso... 

Cakkhu-samphassajã vedanã... 

Rũpa-sannã... 

Rũpa-sancetanã... 

Rũpa-tanhã... 

Rũpa-vitakko... 

Rũpa-vicãro... nivisati. 

Because of contact (sampbasso) at any sense door craving 
also arises and stays. Because of this contact there is a sensa- 
tion (samphassaịãvedana) and again craving arises and stays. 
Then follows evaluation or perception (sannã) of the object 
of the sense door, and craving arises and stays. s ancetanã 
(mental reaction) towards the object is a synonym of 
sankhãra: here again craving arises and stays. Then craving 
(tanhã) arises and stays in relation to any of the sense ob- 
jects. Initial application of thought to the object (vitakko) 
follows. Finally follows the rolling in the thought (vicãro). 
In every case the entire process happens at each of the six 
sense doors. 

This Second Noble Truth is called dukkha-samudaỵa. In 
general understanding it is true that tanhã is the cause of 
suííering. However, samudaya means “arising,” because suf- 
íering arises simultaneously with craving, with no time gap. 
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Nirodhasaccam — 

The Truth of the Cessation of Suííering 

dukkhanirodham ariỵasaccam 

The Third Noble Truth is the total eradication of craving 
so that it does not arise again at all. “It is the complete fad- 
ing away and cessation of this very craving, íorsaking it and 
giving it up; the liberation from it, leaving no place for it.” 

Yo tassăyeva ừinhãya asesavirãganirodho cãgo patinissaggo 
mutti anãlayo. 

where is this work done? 

Yam loke piyarũpam sãùirũpam, etthesã tanhã pahĩyamãnã 
pahĩyati, ettha niruịịhamãnã niruịịhati. 

wherever tanhã (craving) arises and stays in the loke —the 
íield of mind and matter—there it is to be eradicated 
(pahĩyamãnã pahĩỵati) and extinguished (nirujjhamãnã 
niruiihati). It must be worked on and totally eradicated at 
the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, and the rnind 
sense doors. Details are now again given: 

Cakkhu... Sotaĩn... Ghãnam... Jivhã... Kãyo... Mano loke 
piyarũpãĩĩi sãtarũpaĩn, etthesã tanhã pahĩyamãnãpahĩyati, 
ettha nirujjhamãnã niruiihati. 

Rũpa... Saddã... Gandhã... Rasã... Photthabbã... 
Dhaĩnmã... niruiihati. 

Cakkhu-vinnãnam... 

Cakkhu-samphasso... 

Cakkhu-samphassajã vedanã... 

Rũpa-sannã... 

Rũpa-sancetanã... 

Rũpa-tanhã... 

Rũpa-vitakko... 

Rũpa-vicãro... niruiihati. 
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The cessation must be total, both in the six sense doors 
and their related objects. Again six vinnãnas precede both 
the contact and its resulting sensation. Then follow six 
sannãs, which evaluates the sensation. Then there are six 
sancetanăs (volitional actions), that can also be called 
sankhãras. Tanhã (craving) follows. Vitakko is the beginning 
of thought in reaction to the contact of object and sense 
door, or the beginning of remembering or thinking of the 
íuture, in relation to the contact. Vitakka is followed byvicãro 
which is continuous thinking, in relation to the object. 

This is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering. In 
this course such minute, detailed analysis at the experiential 
level is totally impossible, but the Sutta is a complete teach- 
ing. Its audience would have included those working on the 
third or íourth stage of nibbãna, from ãnãgãmĩ to arahant. 
At these high stages every detail is separated, and laid bare. 
You understand every little sensation that arises, how it re- 
lates to a particular sense door, and how to the object of the 
sense door. You understand now how it arises related to 
sannã, ĩosancetanã, and to th esankhãra; and you understand 
how it ceases, related to this or that. At such a very high 
stage, each can be divided and dissected in minute detail. 
Now, and even at the stage of sotãpanna, the reality, although 
deep, is not that deep; thereíore understanding whether or 
not there is craving or aversion as a result of some sensa- 
tion—together with the understanding of anicca —is enough. 

Maggasaccam —The Truth of the Path 

dukkhanirodhagãminĩ patipadã ariỵasaccam 

The Fourth Noble Truth is the Path for the eradication of 
suííering. 

ariyo atthangiko maggo, seyyathidam, sammãditthi, 
sammãsankappo, sammãvãcã, sammãkammanto, sammã- 
ãjĩvo, sammãvãyãmo, sammãsati, sammãsamãdhi. 
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The Path is eightíold. Each part is now explained. 

Right understanding ( sammãditthi) is: 

dukkhe nãnam, dukkhasamudaye nãnaĩn, dukkhanirodhe 
nãnam, dukkhanirodhagãminiyã patipadãya nãnam. 

It is total experiential wisdom about misery, its arising, its 
cessation, and the path: yathã-bhũtaĩĩi paịãnãti, proper un- 
derstanding of the reality as it is. 

Right thoughts (sammãsankappo) are: 

nekkhammasankappo, abyãpãdasankappo, avihimsã- 
sankappo. 

They are thoughts of renunciation, thoughts which are 
free of anger, and thoughts which are free from violence. 

Right speech (sammãvãcã) is: 

musãvãdã veramanĩ, pisunãya vãcãya veramanĩ, pharusãya 
vãcãya veramanĩ, samphappalãpã veramanĩ. 

It is not false or hurtíul. It is not backbiting or slander. 
Again understand that this must be yathã-bhũtaĩn paịãnãti. 
It must happen in your life. It must be experienced, along 
with the understanding that you are living a life of absti- 
nence from false, hurtíul, backbiting, or slanderous talk. 
Unless you are practicing this, unless it is experienced, un- 
less it is happening in your life, it is not sammă but micchã, 
merely an intellectual or emotional garne. It must be yathã- 
bhũta. 

Right action (sammãkammanto) is: 

pãnãtipãtã veramanĩ, adinnãdãnã veramanĩ, kãmesu- 
tnicchãcãrã veramanĩ. 

It is abstinence at the bodily level (veramanĩ) from killing 
(pãnãtipãtã), stealing (adinnãdãnã) or sexual misconduct 
(kãmesumicchãcãrã). This must also be experienced; it must 
happen in life. Only when you can say that you are living a 
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life of abstinence from killing, stealing and sexual miscon- 
duct is it pajãnãti, is it experienced as it is. 

Right livelihood (sammã-ãjĩvo) is: 

ariyasãvako micchã-ãjĩvam pahãya sammã-ãjĩvenaiĩvitãĩn 
kappeti. 

It is where unwholesome (micchã) livelihood has been 
given up (pahãỵa), and again the same applies: the earning 
of a livelihood by wholesome rneans must be experienced in 
life. 

Right effort (sammãvãyãmo) is fourfold: 

anuppannãnam pãpakãnam akusalãnaĩn dhammãnaĩn 
anuppãdãya... 

uppannãnaĩn pãpakãnatn akusalãnatn dhammãnaĩn 
pahãnãya... 

anuppannãnaĩn kusalãnam dhammãnaĩn uppãdãya... 
uppannãnam kusalãnaĩn dhammãnaĩn thitiyã asammosãya 
bhiyyobhãvãya vepullãya bhãvanãya pãripũriyã... 

... chandaĩn janeti vãyamati vĩriyam ãrabhati cittam 
pagganhãti padahati. 

It is to restrain unwholesome impurities (pãpakãnam 
akusalãnam dhammãnaĩỊĩ) which are anuppannãnam 
(unarisen). It is to remove uppannãnam (arisen) impurity. It 
is to awaken wholesomeness (kusalãnaĩn dhammãnam) 
which has not arisen. It is to retain, not to let fade, and to 
multiply arisen wholesomeness, up to its total fulfillment 
(bhãvanãya pãripũriyã■). 

In each case the meditator “rnakes strong effort (chandam 
janeti vãyamati), stirs up his energy (viriyam ãrabheti), ap- 
plies his mind (cittam pagganbãti) and strives (padahati) 

Right awareness (sammăsati) is: 

kaye kãyãnupassĩ viharati... vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ 
viharati... citte cittãnupassĩ viharati... dhammesu 
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dhammanupassĩ viharati atapĩ sampajano satima, vineyya 
loke abhiiihãdomanassaĩn. 

wherever the Buddha describes sati, the description of the 
four íields of satipatthãna is repeated: that is, sampajanna, 
the experience of sensation arising and passing, must be 
present. Otherwise what is being practiced is not sammã- 
sati, but rather the ordinary awareness of a circus períormer. 

Right concentration (sammãsamãdhi) is the practice of 
four ịhãnas: 

vivicceva kãmehi vivicca akusalehi dhammehi savitakkaĩn 
savicãram vivekajaĩn pttisukhãĩn... 

vitakkavicãrãnaĩn vũpasamã ajjhattam sampasãdanam 
cetaso ekodibhãvam avitakkam avicãraĩn samãdhijaĩn 
pĩtisukham... 

pltiyã ca virãgã upekkhako ca viharati sato ca sampajãno 
sukham cakãyenapatisamvedetiyam tam ariyã ãcikkhanti: 

‘upekkhako satimã sukhavihãrì ti... 

sukhassa ca pahãnã dukkhassa ca pahãnã pubbeva 
somanassadomanassãnam atthangamã adukkhamasukham 
Hpekkhãsatipãrisuddhún... 

In the íirst jhãna there is detachment from sense desires 
(kãmehi) and mental impurities. It is savitakkam savicãram: 
with attention to the object of meditation and with con- 
tinual awareness of the object. There is detachment 
(vivekajam) and pĩtisukham —a lot of mental pleasantness 
with pleasant sensation on the body. The mind is concen- 
trated. In the second jhãna, vitakka-vicãrãnaĩn vũpasamã: 
the meditation object recedes, and there is pleasantness in 
the mind and body. In the third jhãna , mental pleasantness 
ipĩti) recedes: there is only sukha, a pleasant bodily sensa- 
tion from mental concentration. However saĩnpajãna, the 
reality of arising and passing away, is now added. 

Understand that even beíore the Buddha became Buddha, 
th ejbãnas were present in India. He had learnt the seventh 
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and eighth jhãnas from two of his previous teachers. Yet here 
only four ịhãnas are taught. The reason is that in the ịhãnas 
which he had learnt previously, saĩnpajanna was missing. As 
result, they could remove only the suríace and slightly deeper 
impurities. Without sampaịanna, they could not go to the 
depth and take out the deep-rooted impurities of the mind. 
These impurities remained, because of which the life con- 
tinuum continued. Now with the practice of only four jhãnas, 
in the third arising and passing are observed. Sampaịaniĩa is 
present. 

In the íourth jhãna, there is no more sukha or dukkha. 
Somanassa, and domanassa are gone. There is neither pleas- 
ant nor unpleasant íeeling in the mind. Only adukkham- 
asukhãĩn (tranquillity) remains, with upekkha-sati-pãrisuddhim 
(equanimity, awareness and total puriíication). Sampajãno is 
not now used because this is the nibbãnic stage. The íourth 
jhãna comes together with the íourth nibbãnic stage of the 
arahant. Sampaịaniĩa was the Buddha’s contribution to the 
meditation practices of those days, the means with which to 
go beyond the entire íield of mind and matter. 

This is the Fourth Noble Truth. 

Iti aiihattaĩn vã dhammesu dhammãnupassĩ viharati... ‘atthi 
dhamma’ ti. ..na ca kinci loke upãdiyati. 

The same stations recur: awareness is established in the 
truth of nothing but dhamma and then there is nothing to 
cling to. 

This entire explanation has to be experienced and under- 
stood. We can read it, but only with deeper experience does 
the meaning of the Buddha’s words become clear. At the 
stage of the arahant everything is clear by experience. 

Satipatthãnabhãvanãnisamso — 

Results of the Practice 


Practicing in this manner, one of two íruits is attained: 
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ditpheva dhamme anna, sati va upadisese anagamita. 

Either dittheva dhamme annã —the total understanding of 
an arahant —is attained, or the third stage of anãgămĩ and 
that within seven years. 

Someone who has been practicing rnore than seven years 
asks why they are not an arahant. The necessary condition 
however is evam bhãveya, having practiced exactly as set out. 
It is sampaịaiĩnarn na rincati, where sampajanna is not missed 
for any moment in life. Now you are preparing for this stage, 
practicing íeeling sensation in everything you do at the physi- 
cal level, and understanding arising and passing. when you 
can practice in this way you have the Buddha’s guarantee of 
the results. 

Further the Buddha says, leave aside seven years, six years, 
five, four, and even down to one year; then seven months, 
six, and down to one, even half a month, or even seven days 
will suffice. It differs depending on the past accumulation, 
even if sampajanna is practiced every moment. It might be 
seven years, yet practicing the same technique there were 
instances where someone experienced nibbãna after just a 
few minutes, like the person who came from Bombay and 
was taught only the words ditthe ditthamattam bhavissati. 

Some meditators start with walking, even mentally repeat- 
ing “walking”, “itching”, or whatever. There is no pannã : 
but at least the practice concentrates the rnind. Those with a 
strong sex desire, go to a cemetery—or nowadays an au- 
topsy—to balance their minds somewhat. whatever the start- 
ing point, the meditator must experience sensations as arising 
and passing. At this point your sampaịanna may be only for 
a few seconds, and then íorgotten for minutes or even hours 
together. With continual work, later you will íorget 
sampajanna only brieíly, then not even for a moment. That 
stage may take a long time, but aíter that the limit is seven 
years. 

Then come the closing words: 
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‘Ekãyano ayam, bhikkhave, maggo sattãnam visuddhiyã, 
sokaparidevãnam samatikkamãya, dukkhadomanassãnaĩn 
atthangamãya, nãyassa adhigamãya, nibbãnassa 
sacchikiriyãya yadidam cattãro satipattbãnã’ ti. Itiyam tam 
vuttam, idametaĩỊĩ paticca vuttam ti. 

“It is for this reason that it was said: ‘This is the one and 
only way, monks, for the puriíication of beings, for the over- 
coming of sorrow and lamentation, for the extinguishing of 
suffering and grief, for walking on the path of truth, for the 
realization of nibbãna: that is to say, the fourfold establish- 
ing of awareness.”’ 

Ekãyano maggo is not a sectarian claim, but a law of na- 
ture. The path helps not only those who call themselves 
Buddhists or have implicit faith: it is to be experienced by 
one and all, practicing with and so transcending sensation. 
whether or not there is a Buddha, universal law exists. The 
earth is round; gravity does exist; the law of relativity exists 
whether or not Galileo, Newton or Einstein discovers it. 
Similarly the arising and eradication of misery is a law. Just 
as two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen make wa- 
ter: so, when in deep ignorance there is a reaction of craving 
or aversion, misery arises. This is not Hindu, Buddhist or 
Christian law, but simply the law. Similarly if there is full 
awareness and sampajanna, understanding of the entire truth, 
there is liberation. Intellectual understanding can only give 
inspiration and guidance. Without even this, those of differ- 
ent views cannot explore and experience the truth. Some- 
one might assert that the earth is flat, or that gravity does 
not exist, but nothing will change for them. 

Fire will burn your hand. This truth can be experienced. 
To avoid it, keep your hand away from fire. In exactly the 
same way, reacting to sensations causes misery. If you stop 
reacting and just observe their arising and passing, naturally 
your practice will extinguish misery, the fire of craving and 
aversion, just as water extinguishes fire. This is ekãyano 
maggo —the law, truth, or nature for one and all. 
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Questions and Answers 

Every word of the Sutta will become clear as you practice 
and reach the final goal. At this stage, rnany questions keep 
Corning. Even if the Teacher’s answers satisíy you intellec- 
tually, doubt may wash them away. You are only imagining, 
not seeing. Practice. In every course, as you keep experienc- 
ing Dhamma, you hear the same discourses, the same words, 
but you find something new each time. Real understanding, 
clear and free from any doubt or skepticism, comes with 
your own experience. 

<> 

Q. hou mentioned noting various mental States arising. How 
should you deal with, say, anger or íantasy? 

A. Noting anger, fear, passion, ego or any kind of impurity 
does not rnean mentally reciting them. Noting may help 
you concentrate and understand somewhat, but sampaịanna 
is missing. Just accept the mental content, that your mind 
is with, say, anger —sadosam vã cittam pajãnãti —and ob- 
serve any predominant sensation, with the understanding 
of arising and passing. Any sensation at that time will be 
connected to the anger. 

Q. From where do kalăpas arise and to what do they pass 
away? Something cannot come from nothing. 

A. whence did the universe start, and how was it created? 
This is speculation, how all philosophies start. The Buddha 
called them all irrelevant questions. They have nothing to 
do with misery, its arising, its eradication, and the way to 
its eradication. Creation is going on every moment: kalãpas 
are created, they arise and pass, and ignorance of this aris- 
ing and passing results in misery. Anything else is rnean- 
ingless. Human life is short and you have such a big job to 
change the habit pattern of the mind at the deepest level 
and reach full liberation. Don’t waste your time: work, 
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and the reality of your experience will later on reveal ev- 
erything. 

Q. what is the cause behind the existence of this world of 
rnind and matter? 

A. Ignorance generates sankhãras, and sankhãras multiply 
ignorance. The entire universe is created by this mutual 
support, nothing else. 

Q. How did ignorance begin? It could not coexist with love, 
wisdom, and knowledge. 

A. Certainly, but it is more important to see the ignorance 
of this moment and let purity come. Othenvise it becomes 
a philosophical question, which doesn’t help. 

Q. Did the Buddha teach outside India, in Burrna? 

A. There is no evidence that he taught outside the 
Ganga-Jamuna area of northern India. 

Q. With respect, how can we say that the Buddha rediscov- 
ered the lost technique when he was taught it and took his 
vow in front of a previous Buddha? 

A. Many who meet a Buddha become inspired and desire 
not just to liberate themselves, but also to become a 
Sammã-sambuddha and help liberate many others. Express- 
ing this desire, their mental capacity can be examined by 
the then Sammã-sambuddha: whether having already 
worked countless aeons they would, if now given Vi- 
passana, very soon become arahants: and whether even 
though knowing this they still wish to develop their pãramĩs 
to the necessary extern over countless íurther aeons. If so, 
they receive not just a blessing but a time prediction. The 
ascetic who later was born as Gotama, was capable of reach- 
ing the stage of an arahant then, but did not take Vipassana. 

In his last life, with darkness all around, words highly 
praising Vipassana still existed in the ancient Rg-Veda, but 
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were mere recitations. The practice was lost. Due to his 
past pãramĩs he went to the depth and discovered it. He 
said pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapãdi: “My 
eye is opened in a dhamma which I had never heard be- 
fore.” Later he called it purãno maggo, an ancient path. He 
rediscovered and distributed a dormant, íorgotten path. 

Q. Does an entity with sankhãras causing rebirth have any 
choice in the circumstances, or is it actually determined 
by past sankhãras? 

A. The past sankhãras which are responsible for life in the 
lower íields are so powerful that at the time of death one 
of these will arise and generate a vibration which is in tune 
with the vibration of a particular plane; in that way you are 
sucked to deeper levels of misery. If however Vipassana 
has been properly practiced, even with such sankhãras the 
Vipassana vibration is so strong that at the last mind mo- 
ment this arises and connects with a plane where Vipassana 
can be practiced, instead of a lower field. So in another 
way you can choose not to go down. 

Q. If the “I” is nonexistent, an illusion, how can “I” be rein- 
carnated? 

A. Nothing is incarnated. There is a continuous flow of rnind 
and matter: every moment sarikhãra-paccaỵã vinnãnam. At 
death the push of some deep sankhãra causes vinnăna to 
arise with sorne other body. 

Q. If the reward for achieving nibbãna is bodily death, why 
practice to die? 

A. It is not annihilation, but a wonderful art of dying. It is 
also an art of living, Corning out of impurities to lead a 
healthy life. when you experience nibbãna, it is something 
like death: the sense doors do not work, but you are fully 
awakened inside. Experience it. The question will be an- 
swered automatically. 
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Q. where does a liberated person live without rebirth? 

A. Many such questions were asked of the Buddha. what 
happens to the arahant after death is what is experienced 
by the arahant in life. Experiencing the íourth stage of 
nibbãna they understand that this is the ultimate stage, 
which also happens after death. It cannot be explained in 
words because it is beyond rnind and matter. Something 
beyond the sensory field cannot be expressed by the sense 
organs. A íourth dimensional experience cannot be repre- 
sented within three dimensions. The proof is in eating the 
cake. 

Q. Can an enlightened married person still have children? 

A. Passion naturally becomes weaker as you proceed and 
yet you feel so contented and happy. why worry about it? 
Come to that stage and the question will get answered. 

Q. Is there a preíerred order to list the ten pãramĩs? 

A. It is more important to develop them: the order doesn’t 
matter. 

Q. Since Vipassana is widespread, are sotăpannas, ănãgãmĩs 
and arahants to be found today? 

A. The number of meditators today is just a drop in an ocean 
of billions of people, and most are at the kindergarten stage: 
there are cases of meditators who have experienced 
nibbãna, but very few. 

Q. Without offence, are you, Goenka, fully enlightened? 

A. I am not an arahant, but without doubt on the path to 
becoming one. Having taken a few rnore steps on the path 
than all of you, I am competent to teach you. Walk on the 
path and reach the goal: that is more important than ex- 
amining your teacher! 
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Q. Who was Ledi Sayadaw’s teacher? You írequently men- 
tion the tradition where vedanã is íundamental: what is 
the name of this tradition? 

A. There is no recorded history, but Ledi Sayadaw says that 
he learnt this technique from a rnonk in Mandalay. The 
tradition existed even beíore Ledi Sayadaw. Out of his rnany 
students, some started teaching and also gave importance 
to vedanã. Saya Thet taught Sayagyi u Ba Khin, among 
other teachers, and Sayagyi u Ba Khin had a number of 
students who started teaching. One is here and he gives 
importance to vedanã. This tradition gives importance to 
vedanã. 

Q. About chanting... 

A. Chanting is part of the duty of a Teacher, to give good 
vibrations, to protect the work of the students from any 
bad vibrations from outside. The students’ job is to prac- 
tice and observe, which is why they are not asked to chant. 
At a certain stage some are taught: between each word you 
are aware of sensations with anicca, with sampaịanna very 
clearly in every pause. This, not rnere chanting, gives the 
Dhamma vibration. It becomes part of the constant rnedi- 
tation of sampajanna. Otherwise mere chanting, which 
looks so easy, is just a rite, ritual or religious ceremony. 

Q. If not the ego, which part of the being can give or receive 
mettã? 

A. Vipassana takes you to the ultimate truth, but the Bud- 
dha wanted you to be aware of both this and the apparent 
truth. Both this wall and rny head are ultimately vibrations 
but apparently solid. The wall will still break my head on 
impact! ultimately there is no being, but you still give up 
unwholesome actions—such as hatred, aversion, ill will, 
and animosity—because they harm you. Generating mettã, 
love, compassion and goodwill, makes your rnind better, 
and helps you to reach the final goal. 
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Q. It appears that your interpretation of the text is not as 
literal as it could be. How do you know that your inter- 
pretation is correct and what the Buddha intended? 

A. The language is twenty-five centuries old, and meanings 
change. Even if they do not, what the Buddha said with 
his experience cannot be understood without that experi- 
ence. Many translators have never practiced. We are not 
here to quarrel with or condemn other interpretations of 
the Buddha’s words. As you practice, you will understand 
what the Buddha meant; and for now you must accept 
whatever you do experience. 

Commentaries were written on the Buddha’s words, 
some over 1,000 years after his death, although our re- 
search reveals that Vipassana in its pure form was lost 500 
years after his death. Others were written within 500 years, 
but were lost except in Sri Lanka: they were again trans- 
lated into Pãli, but with the translator’s own interpreta- 
tion. They give a clear picture of Indian society in the 
Buddha’s time: the whole spectrum of its social, political, 
educational, cultural, religious and philosophical back- 
ground. They often unravel obscure words by giving rnany 
synonyms. Yet while they are very helpíul, if their words 
differ from our experience, and if in the Buddha’s words 
we find a clear, direct explanation, then without condemn- 
ing the commentaries, we have to accept the Buddha’s ex- 
planation of our experience. 

For instance, one tradition takes vedanã as only mental. 
It is true that vedanã is a mental aggregate and that 
vedanãnupassanã has to be mental. But in several places 
the Buddha talks of sukha and dukkha vedanã on the body, 
as in the Satipatthãna Sutta, whereas somanassa and 
domanassa vedanã are used for the mind. 

Some translations in English of the word sampaịãnna, 
such as “clear comprehension,” have created much coníu- 
sion. This suggests sati without sampaịãnna, the under- 
standing with perĩectpannã. In the Buddha’s words, viditã 
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vedanã uppaiiati, you feel sensation Corning up. Mere aware- 
ness is all right just as a start: for instance, an itch is just 
felt and labeled, with no understanding of anicca —but this 
is not sampajãnna. 

Similarly sati parimukham has been translated “keeping 
the attention in front.” People start imagining their atten- 
tion to be in front, outside the body, and the technique of 
kãye kãyãnupassĩ, vedanãsu vedanãnupassĩ—in the body, in 
the sensations—is lost. when our experience differs from 
the belieís of other traditions, we take shelter in the 
Buddha’s words. 

The Vipassana Research Institute has been established 
to go through all the Buddha’s words using computers; 
the volume of the literature is huge. Instead of remember- 
ing instances of, say, vedanã or sampaịãno in 40 - 50 volumes 
of 300 - 400 pages each, computers are used to find the 
usages for examination. If differences result, we canh help 
it, but nor do we insist that idam saccam, “this only is the 
truth.” There is no attachment. I understand from my di- 
rect experience of the words of the Buddha, and from this 
line of teachers, including those who reached very high 
stages. Their experience was the same. Similarly thousands 
of meditators around the world have had the same experi- 
ence. I am thereíore coníident that this teaching is correct 
and the Buddha’s way. If in doubt, practice: only practice 
will remove the doubts. If this technique does not suit you 
intellectually, then work with something else, but donh 
keep mixing, running here and there. If you find results 
with this technique, go deeper and all your questions will 
be answered. Even having learnt just a little Pãli, the words 
of the Buddha will become clear in time. You feel he is 
directing you. Rather than unnecessary intellectual activ- 
ity, or arguments and debates, experience will clariíy. 
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❖ 

You have come to a Satipatthãna course to experience, and 
not just to hear the Buddha’s words or a particular teacher’s 
interpretation. Having taken three or more courses beíore 
joining, now keep going deeper so that the Buddha’s words 
becorne clear by experience. Free yourselves from all these 
sankhãras and start experiencing real liberation. May all of 
you reach the final goal of full nibbãna. 

You are taking right steps on the right path: although long, 
it doesn’t matter. Taking the íirst, the second, and in this 
way step by step you are bound to reach the íinal goal. May 
all of you enjoy the real happiness and peace of liberation. 

May all beings be happy. 




List of Abbreviations 


abl. 

ablative 

adv. 

adverb 

caus. 

causative 

dat. 

dative 

i.e. 

id est (that is) 

% 

íigurative (ly) 

fpp. 

íuture passive participli 

fr. 

from 

gen. 

genitive 

ger. 

gerund 

lít. 

literally 

loc. 

locative 

neg. 

negative 

opp. 

opposite 

opt. 

optative 

pass. 

passive 

pp. 

past participle 

pres. p. 

present participle 

vb. 

verb 
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A 

abhijjhã 

abhinandati 

ãbhujitvă 

abyãpãda 

adhitthãna 

adhigama 

adho 

ădĩnava 

adukkhamasukha 

ajjhatta 

ajjhattika 

akusala 

anãgămĩ 

anălaya 

anãsava 

anatĩta 

anissita 

annã 


anumãna 

anuppădo 

anuppanna 

ãpo 

ărabhati 

arahant 

ariya 


craving, covetousness 
rejoice, find pleasure or delight in, 
approve of, be pleased with 
having bent in, íolded (the legs) 
without hatred, without aversion 
strong determination 
attainment, acquisition 
below 

danger, disadvantage 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
neutral 
inside 

arises from within, interior, inwardly 
improper, wrong, unwholesome 
nonreturner (third stage of anariya) 
detachment [opp. ãlaỵa: settling 
place, clinging] 

one who is free from ãsavas, i.e.: an 
arahant 

unavoidable, inescapable 
unsupported, detached, free [opp. of 
nissita: hanging on, dependent on] 
knowledge, insight, recognition, 
períect knowledge 
iníerence 
non-arising 

not arisen [opp. of uppannã\ 
water 

begin, start, undertake, attempt 

fully liberated person 

noble 
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asãta 

disagreeable 

asammosa 

absence of coníusion 

ãsava 

intoxicating secretion, intoxication 
of the mind 

asesa 

without remnant, entirely, com- 
pletely 

assasati 

breathes in 

assutavã 

not having heard, ignorant 

asuci 

unclean, impure 

ãtãpĩ 

ardent 

atthangika 

eightíold 

attã 

(one’s) self 

attano 

yourselí, oneselí (gen. and dat. of 
atta, self) 

atthangama 

annihilation, disappearance 

avihimsa 

absence of violence, without cruelty 

ayam 

this 

ăyatana 

sphere of sense, sense door, sense 
object 

ăyatim 

B 

bãhira 

in íuture [adv.] 

outer, external 

bahiddhã 

outside 

bala 

strength 

bhăvĩ 

[fr. bhava: becoming] 

bhãvanã 

developing, producing, cultivation 
by mind, mentally dwelling on 

bhãvană-mayă 

brought about by practice 

bhăvetabba 

should be developed 

bhũta 

become [pp. of bhavati ] 

bhanga 

total dissolution 

bhagavă 

íortunate, illustrious, sublime (hence 
“Lord”) 

bheda 

breaking up, disjunction 

bhikkhave 

o bhikkhus [voc. pl. of bhikku ] 
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bhikkhu 

bhiyyobhãva 

bojjhanga 


byadhi 

byăpăda 

c 


ca 

cãga 

cakkhu 

cattãro 

cetasika 

cha 

chanda 

cintã-mayă 

cittănupassĩ 

cittănupassana 

citta 

citte 

D 

dhãreti 

dhãtu 

dhammãnupassĩ 

dhammãnupassana 

dhammesu 

dhaniia 

dhunamãna 

dĩgha 


meditator, monk 
become more 

íactor of enlightenment [lit. bodhi- 
anga: limb of enlightenment] 
disease, sickness 
aversion, ill-will 


and 

abandoning, giving up, renunciation 

eye 

four 

belonging to cetas, mental, mental 
contents 
six 

impulse, intention, resolution, will 
consisting of intellectual under- 
standing 

continuously observing the mind 

observation of rnind 

mind 

in the rnind [loc. of citta] 


contain, hold, carry, possess 
element [abl. dhãtuso: according to 
one’s nature] 

continuously observing mental con- 
tents 

observation of mental contents 
in the mental contents [loc. of 
dhammã ] 
grain 

[Pres.p. dhunati: shake off, remove, 
destroy] 
long, deep 
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dittha 

seen 

domanassa 

unpleasant mental íeeling, grief, aver- 
sion 

dosa 

hatred, aversion 

E 

ekăyana 

one and only way, direct way 

ettha 

here, in this place, in this matter 

evam 

thus, in this way 

G 

gandha 

smell 

gãthã 

verse 

ghãna 

nose 

gotrabhũ 

“become of the lineage” 

H 

hoti 

I 

icchă 

is 

wish, longing, desire 

idha 

here, now, in this connection 

imasmim 

in this, with reíerence to this 

indriya 

íaculty, íunction [re: sense percep- 
tion], directing principle, íorce 

iriyăpatha 

J 

jãnãti 

posture [of the body] 

knows 

janati 

bring íorth, produce [caus. oỉjanati: 
be born] 

jãti 

born, become [pp. of ịanati ] 

jhãna 

mental absorption 

jivhã 

tongue 

jĩvita 

liíetime, living, livelihood 
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K 


kalãpa 

bunch, collection, group of qualities 

kãma 

pleasure, sense desire 

kãmacchanda 

sense-desire, sensual pleasure, 


excitement 

kata 

done, made 

katham 

how? 

kattha 

where? where to? whither? 

kaya 

body 

kăyãnupassĩ 

continuously observing the body 

kăyãnupassană 

observation of body 

kăya-sankhăra 

activity of the body 

kãyasmim 

in the body [loe. of kãỵa] 

kăye 

in the body [loe. of kãỵa] 

kesa 

hair of the head 

kevala 

alone, whole, complete 

kevalaparipunna 

complete and períect 

kevalaparisuddha 

complete and pure 

khandha 

mass, bulk, collection, aggregate 

kinci 

anything 

kukkucca 

remorse, scruple, worry 

kusala 

T 

good, right, wholesome 

L 

labhati 

get, receive, obtain, acquire 

lakkhana 

mark, characteristic 

loka 

plane of existence, mind-matter 


phenomenon 

M 


magga 

path, way 

mahã 

big, great 

mahaggata 

enlarged, become great, lofty 

mano 

mind 

manasikăra 

reílection on, contemplation 

matta 

by measure, as much as, mere, only 
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matthaka 

me 

micchã 

middha 

moha 

mukha 

musã 

mutti 

N 


na 

nãma 

nandi 

nãna 

nãnappakkăra 

nãtha 

natthi 

nava 

nãỵa 

nirămisa 

nirodha 

nirujjhati 

nisĩdati 

nisinno 

nĩvarana 

nivisati 

o 

okkhitta 

p 

paccakkha 

paccattam 

paccavekkhati 


head 
by me 
wrong 

drowsiness, torpor 
ignorance, delusion 
mouth, face, entrance 
íalsely, wrongly 
release, íreedom, emancipation 


not 

mind 

enjoyment, delight 
knowledge 
various, maniíold 
reíuge, help, protector 
is not [na atthi ] 
nine 

truth, System, right conduct 
pure, without attachment [opp. 
sãmisõ] 

eradication, cessation 
is eradicated, ceases 
sit, be seated 
seated 

hindrance, obstacle, curtain 
enter, stop, settle down on, resort to, 
establish oneselí 


downcast 


evident, clear, present 
separately, individually 
contemplate, look upon, consider 
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paccaya 

cause, condition, íoundation 

paccupatthita 

become established 

padahati 

strive, exert 

pãdatala 

sole of the foot 

pagganhăti 

take up, exert, apply (the mind) vig- 
orously 

pahãna 

giving up, abandoning [fr. pajahati, 
pass. pahĩyatỉ\ 

pajãnati 

comes to know, understands prop- 
erly, understands with wisdom 

pakãra 

mode, manner 

pallanka 

sitting cross-legged 

pana 

again, íurther 

pãnătipăta 

killing, murder, destruction of a life 

panca 

five 

paiĩcupãdănakkhandhã 

five aggregates of clinging 

pannatti 

concept, maniíestation 

pandita 

wise person 

panihitam 

put forth, applied, disposed [pp. of 
panidahati ] 

pãpa 

evil 

pãpaka 

bad 

pãramĩ 

períection 

păripũrĩ 

fulfillment, completion, consumma- 
tion 

părisuddhi 

purity 

parămăsa 

attachment 

param 

íurther 

parideva 

crying, lamentation 

parijãnãti 

completely understands 

parimukha 

around the mouth 

parinnăta 

understood to its end 

paripăka 

ripeness, decay 

pariyanta 

bounded by, limited by, surrounded 

pariyatti 

theoretical knowledge 

passaddhi 

calm, tranquillity 
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passambhaya 

calming, quieting 

passasati 

breathes out [l st pers.: passasãmĩ; 
l st pers. fut.: passasissămí\ 

passati 

sees 

passeyya 

should see, would see [opt., fr. 
passati: see] 

pathavĩ 

earth 

patthãna 

extensively established (with wis- 
dom) 

paticca 

because of, dependent on 

patikũla 

loathsome 

patinissagga 

giving up, íorsaking, rejection, 
renunciation 

patipadă 

path, way, means of reaching a des- 
tination 

patipatti 

practice 

patisamvedĩ 

experiences, feels 

patissati 

awareness 

pativedha 

piercing, penetrating knowledge, 
insight 

pattabba 

to be gained, attained, won 

phala 

fruit 

phassa 

contact 

photthabba 

touch 

pisuna 

back-biting, malicious, calumnious 

pĩti 

rapture, bliss 

piya 

dear, beloved, pleasant, agreeable 
[opp. appiya ] 

ponobbhavikã 

leading to rebirth 

puna 

again 

pũra 

full of 

R 

rãga 

craving, passion 

rajo 

dust, dirt, impurity 

rasa 

taste 
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rassa 

short, shallow 

rincati 

abandon, neglect, miss 

rũpa 

matter 


s 


sabba 

all, every 

sabhăva 

nature, disposition, truth 

sacca 

truth, real 

sacchikătabba 

to be seen, realized 

sacchikata 

seen, realized, experienced for one- 
self [pp. of sacchikaroti ] 

sacchikiriyă 

experiencing, realizing, making true 

sadda 

sound, word 

saddhă 

faith, devotion, coníidence 

saddhim 

together 

sadosa 

with aversion [opp. vĩtadosa ] 

sakadăgămĩ 

once-returner (second stage of an 
ariya) 

saịăyatana 

six sense-spheres, both internal (the 
sense íaculty) and external (the 
object sensed) 

samădhija 

resulting from concentration 

samãhita 

collected, composed, attentive 

samatikkama 

passing beyond, overcoming, tran- 
scending 

samaya 

time 

samudaya 

arising 

sãmisa 

impure, of the flesh, with attachment 
[opp. nirãmisa ] 

sankhitta 

collected, attentive [opp. vìkkhitta: 
scattered] 

sammã 

right, proper, períect 

samoha 

with delusion [opp. vĩtamoha ] 

sampajãna 

with sampajanna 

sampajanna 

constant thorough understanding of 
impermanence 
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sampajãnakãrĩ 

practicing sampaịanũa ( kãri : doing) 

sampasădana 

serenity 

sampayoga 

Union, association 

samphappalăpa 

írivolous talk 

samphassa 

contact 

samphassaja 

resulting from contact 

samudaya 

arising 

samudayasacca 

truth of arising 

samyojana 

bond, íetter 

saiĩcetanã 

thought, cogitation, intention, reac- 
tion 

sankhăra 

mental aggregate of reaction, men- 
tal íormation, volitional activity, 
mental conditioning 

sankhittena 

in short, concisely 

sannã 

perception, recognition 

Santa 

is [pres.part. of atthi ] [opp. asanta: 
is not] 

sarãga 

with craving [opp. vĩtarãga] 

sãta 

pleasant, agreeable [opp. asãta ] 

sati 

awareness 

satimã 

with awareness 

satipatthãna 

establishing of awareness 

sato 

aware 

satta 

individual, living sentient being 

satta 

seven 

sauttara 

surpassable, iníerior [opp. anuttara: 
“nothing higher”] 

sãvaka 

hearer, disciple 

sikkhati 

learns, trains oneselí 

soka 

burning grief, sorrow 

somanassa 

pleasant mental íeeling, happiness 

sotăpanna 

stream-enterer (íỉrst stage of an 
ariyà) 

sota 

stream 

sota 

ear 
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sukha 

pleasant, happy 

supatipanna 

having practiced well 

suta 

heard 

sutavă 

having heard 

sutta 

discourse [lit. thread] 

T 

taca 

skin 

tanhã 

craving, thirst, hunger, excitement, 
fever 

tato 

from this, in this 

tatratatrăbhinandinĩ 

íinding delight here, there and all 
around 

tejo 

fire 

tesam 

their 

thãna 

established, set up, condition, State 

thita 

upright, firm, standing [pp. of 
titthati: stand] 

thina 

stiffness, mental deíiciency, inertia 

thiti 

stability, continuance, immobility, 
persistence 

ti 

[a particle denoting the end of a quo- 
tation] 

tipitaka 

three divisions of the teachings 

u 

ubhaya 

both, twofold 

uddham 

above 

uddhacca 

agitation, over-balancing, excite- 
ment, distraction, ílurry 

uju 

straight, erect 

upădãna 

grasping, clinging, support, attach- 
ment, 

upãdãnakkhandha 

aggregate of clinging 

upãdi 

materially determined [see 

Hpãdãnă], substratum of being 
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upadiyati 

upatthapetvã 


upasamharati 

upasampajja 

upăyăsa 

upekkhã 

upekkhako 

uppăda 

uppajjamãna 

uppajjati 

uppaiiitvã 

uppanna 

uppanna 

V 


vã 

vãca 

vata 

vaya 

văyãma 

vãyamati 

vãyo 

vedagu 

vedanãnupassĩ 

vedanănupassană 

vedanăsu 

vedayati 


take hold of, grasp, cling to 
having established, caused to be 
present [ger. causative of 
upatthahati: stands near] 
concentrate, collect, consider 
having attained, entered on, acquired 
[ger. of upasampajiatĩ\ 
trouble, tribulation, disturbance, dis- 
tress 

equanimity 

equanimous, with equanimity 
Corning into existence, appearance, 
birth, arising 

arising [pres.p. of uppajiatĩ\ 
arise, be produced, be born, corne 
into existence 
arisen 

born, reborn, arisen, produced [pp. 

of uppajjati] 
arisen [pp. of uppajjati] 


or 

speech 

vow, religious observance 
passing away 

striving, effort, exertion, endeavor 
rnake effort 
air, wind 

one with highest knowledge 
continuously observing sensations 
observation of sensations 
in the sensations [loe. of vedanã ] 
feel, experience a sensation or feel- 
ing (usually with vedanã ) 
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veditabba 

vepulla 


veramanĩ 

vibhava 

vicăra 

vicaya 

vicikicchã 

vihãrin 

viharati 

vikkhittaka 

vimutta 

vinĩlaka 

vinaya 

vineyya 

vinnãna 

vippayoga 

virăga 


viriya 

visesa 

visuddhi 

vitakka 

viveka 

vivicca 


to be experienced, understood, 
known [fpp. of vedeti ] 
full development, abundance, plenty, 
íullness 

abstaining from 

non-existence, cessation of life, an- 
nihilation 

sustained mental application, rolling 
in thoughts 
investigation 

doubt, perplexity, uncertainty 
dwelling, living, being in a certain 
condition 

lives, dwells [lit. takes out (the im- 
purities)] 

scattered, dismembered 
freed, liberated [opp. a-vimutta: not 
freed] 

bluish-black, discolored 
discipline, code of conduct [for 
monks] 

keeping away, detached [fr. vineti: 

remove, give up, instruct, train] 
consciousness 
separation 

absence of desire [răga], disgust, de- 
struction of passions, waning, pu- 
riíying, emancipation 
effort 

mark, distinction, characteristic 
purity, brightness 

initial mental application, thought 
conception 

separation, seclusion, discrimination 
having become separated or isolated 
from 
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vuccati 

is called 

vũpasama 

calming 

Y 


yathã 

as, how 

yathăbhũtam 

as it is 

yăvadeva 

as far as, as long 




Pãli Passages Quoted In the Discourses 


Pannatti thapetva visesena passatiti vipassana. 

—Ledi Sayadaw, 
Paramattha Dĩpanĩ 


Vedana-samosarana sabbe dhamma. 

—Mũlaka-sutta, 
Anguttara-nikãya, 111,158 

Ditte dittbamattam bhavissati, 
sute sutamattaĩn bhavissati, 
mute mutamattam bhavissati, 
vinnate vinnãtamattaĩn bhavissati. 

—Mãlukyaputta-sutta, Samyutta-nikãya, 
Salãyatana-vagga 2, 77 

Seyyathãpi, bhikkhave, ãkãse vividhã vãtã vãyanti. 
purathimapi vãtã vãyanti, pacchimãpi vãtã vãyanti, uttarã 
pi vãtã vãyanti, dakkhina pi vãtã vãyanti, sarajã pi vãtã 
vãyanti, arajãpi vãtã vãyanti, sĩtãpi vãtã vãyanti, unhãpi 
vãtã vãyanti, parittã pi vãtã vãyanti, adhimattã pi vãtã 
vãyanti. Evameva kho, bhikkhave, imasmim kãyasmim 
vividhã vedanã uppaiianti, sukhã pi vedanã uppaiianti, 
dukkhã pi vedanã Hppaiianti, adukkhamasukhã pi vedanã 
uppaiiantĩ ti.... 

Yato ca bhikkhu ãtãpĩ sampajannam na rincati, 
tato so vedanã sabbãpariịãnãti panậito; 

So vedanãparinnãya ditthe dhamme anãsavo, 
kãyassa bhedã Dhammaựho, sankhyaĩn nopeti vedagũ. 

—Pathama-ãkãsa-sutta, Samyutta-nikãya, 
Salãyatana-vagga 2, 212 
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English Translation of Pãli Passages 


Having removed apparent reality, observing reality in its 
true characteristic, this is vipassanã. 


Everything that arises in the mind is accompanied by sen- 
sation. 


In the seen there will be merely the seen; 
in the heard, merely the heard; 
in the smelled, the tasted and touched, merely the 
smelled, tasted, touched; 

in the cognized, there will be merely the cognized. 


Through the sky blow many diííerent winds, from east 
and west, from north and South, dust-laden or dustless, 
cold or hot, íierce gales or gentle breezes many winds 
blow. In the same way, in the body sensations arise, 
pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral.... 


when a meditator practicing ardently, does not, miss his 

íaculty of thorough understanding, 

such a wise one íully understands all sensations. 

And having completely understood them, he becomes 
íreed from all impurities. 

On the breaking up of the body, such a person, being es- 
tablished in Dhamma and understanding sensations per- 
íectly, attains the indescribable stage beyond the 
conditioned world. 
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Sabba kaĩmna ịahassa bhikkhuno, 
dhunamãnassa pure katam rajaĩn; 
amamassa thitassa tãdino, 
attho natthi janaĩn lapetave. 

—Khuddaka-nikaya,udãna 3.1, 91-92 


Aniccã vata sankhãra, 
uppãdavaya-dhammino; 
uppaiiitvã niruiihanti, 
tesam vũpasamo sukho. 

—Mahãparinibbãna-sutta, 
Digha-nikaya 2.3, 221 

Paticca-sam uppãda 
Anuloma: 

Avijjã-paccaỵã sankhãrã; 
sankhãra-paccayã vinỉiãnam; 
vinnãna-paccayã nãma-rũpam; 
nãma-rũpa-paccayã salãyatanam; 
saỊãỵatana-paccaỵã phasso; 
phassa-paccayã vedanã; 
vedanã-paccaỵã tanhã; 
tanhã-paccayã upãdãnaĩn; 

Hpãdãna-paccaỵã bhavo; 
bhava-paccaỵã jãti; 

jãti-paccayã iarã-maranaĩĩi -soka-parideva-dukkha- 
domanassupãyãsã sambhavanti. 


Evame-tassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
samudayo hoti. 

—Paticca-samuppãda-sutta, 
Samyutta-nikãya, XII (I), 1 
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The monk who does not make new kamma, 

and combs out old deíilements as they arise; 

has reached that meditative State where there remains no T or 

‘mine’. 

For him mere babbling makes no sense. 

Engrossed in silent practice he is bent. 

Impermanent truly are compounded things, 
by nature arising and passing away 
having arisen, when they are extinguished, 
their eradication brings happiness. 


Chain of Conditioned Arising 
Forward Order: 

With the base of ignorance, reaction arises; 

with the base of reaction, consciousness arises; 

with the base of consciousness, mind and body arise; 

with the base of mind and body, the six senses arise; 

with the base of the six senses, contact arises; 

with the base of contact, sensation arises; 

with the base of sensation, craving and aversion arise; 

with the base of craving and aversion, attachment arises; 

with the base of attachment, the process of becoming arises; 

with the base of the process of becoming, birth arises; 

with the base of birth, aging and death arise, together with 

sorrow, lamentation, physical and mental sufferings and 

tribulations. 

Thus arises this entire mass of suffering. 



Vipassana Meditation Centers 


Courses of Vipassana meditation in the tradition of Sayagyi u 
Ba Khin as taught by s. N. Goenka are held regularly in many 
countries around the world. 

Information, worldwide schedules and application forms are 
available from the Vipassana website: 

www.dhamma.org 
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ABOUT PARIYATTI 


Pariyatti is dedicated to providing affordable access to 
authentic teachings of the Buddha about the Dhamma theory 
(pariyatti ) and practice (patipatti ) of Vipassana meditation. A 
501(c)(3) non-proíĩt charitable organization since 2002, 
Pariyatti is sustained by contributions from individuals who 
appreciate and want to share the incalculable value of the 
Dhamma teachings. We invite you to visit www.pariyatti.org 
to learn about our programs, Services, and ways to support 
publishing and other undertakings. 

Pariyatti Publishing Imprints 

Vipassana Research Publications (focus on Vipassana as 
taught by S.N. Goenka in the tradition of Sayagyi u Ba Khin) 
BPS Pariyatti Editions (selected titles from the Buddhist Pub- 
lication Society, copublished by Pariyatti in the Americas) 
Parìyatti Digital Editions (audio and video titles, including 
discourses) 

Pariyatti Press (classic titles returned to print and 
inspirational writing by contemporary authors) 


Pariyatti enriches the world by 

• disseminating the words of the Buddha, 

• providing sustenance for the seeker’s journey, 

• illuminating the meditator’s path. 


